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Tne reader of the early history of the 
Christian Church cannot fail to observe, 
that a great portion of the persecution it 
was compelled to undergo, arose from a 
misconception and a misrepresentation, 
by its enemies, of the doctrines which it 
endeavored to instil. 

In these respects, those who in our 
time and country, maintain the doctrine 
of State Rights, occupy a position simi- 
lar to that of the early Christians. They 
are represented and believed to favor the 
destruction of the nation. No term in our 
language is too vile to express the pop- 
ular detestation against those, who still 
maintain this grand foundation-principle 
of our government. Of the principle it- 
self, and its results in practice, they are 
ignorant. Even men of great general 
intelligence, and some who have occu- 
pied the highest positions in the coun- 
cils of the nation, talk about the ‘ per- 
nicious doctrine of State Rights,’ ‘ the 
traitors who are in favor of State Rights,’ 
‘the suicidal policy of State Rights ; 
but invariably omit to tell us why the 
doctrine is pernicious; why those who 
maintain it are traitors; and why the 
policy is suicidal. 


We propose to examine the nature 


and extent of State Rights — first, 
Under the Constitution of the United 
States ; second, In reference to the rules 
of reason upon which the doctrine is 
based. 

I. It is not necessary to recount the 
trials of the Revolution. It is not mere- 
ly a matter of history, but a household 
tale, that the thirteen colonies, which 
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united themselves in a confederacy 
against the aggressions of the mother 
country, and on the fourth of July, 
1776, declared in Congress their inde- 
pendence, were, after a bloody war of 
nearly eight years’ duration, acknowl- 
edged as independent states by the 
mother country. Great Britain did not 
merely recognize the Confederacy, into 
which, under the title of the United 
States of America, the States had organ- 
ized for defence, but recognized the in- 
dividual States by name, and thus dis- 
tinctly affirmed that they had each a 
separate and distinct existence. The 
Articles of Confederation declare that, 
‘each State retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which 
is not by this Confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled.” Mark the expression: 
‘Each State retains its sovereignty, free- 
and independence!’ That is, that 
each State possessed sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence before the Con- 
federation was formed, and that it in- 
tended to retain them thereafter. The 
President of the United States has late- 
ly informed us that the Union existed 
It is evident from 
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States, nor the government of Grea 
Britain knew this. Had they known it, 
the former would hardly have retained 
what they did not already possess, and 
the latter would not have recognized 
what had no existence. Notwithstand- 
ing this remarkable instance of Presi- 
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dential lore, it can safely be said, there- 
fore, that the States had a separate and 
distinct existence before the Union 
was formed or the Constitution adopted. 
The individuality of the States is fur- 
ther confirmed by the action of Con- 
gress, which, having found the Confed- 
eration entirely inadequate to meet the 
common wants, and compromise the 
jarring interests of the great peoples, 
which were already rapidly advancing 
in prosperity, passed a resolution calling 
upon the States to elect delegates to a 
Convention, which might so alter the 
Confederacy, as to adapt it to future 
emergencies. The States responded to 
the call. Delegates were elected. The 
Convention met in Philadelphia ; and, as 
a result of its labors, we have the Con- 
stitution, which, after ratification by the 
States, became the supreme law of the 
land. The States sent the delegates to 
the Convention. The delegates in the 
Convention voted by States, and not as 
individuals, and the Constitution thus 
formed, with several amendments, was 
ratified by the States. It matters not 
whether this was done by the people of 
the States directly, or by their repre- 
sentatives. It was in fact ratified in 
Conventions, whose members were elect- 
ed by the people for that purpose; but 
they were the people of the distinct and 
several States, and the Conventions were 
held at distinct and several times. 

We have now seen that the States, 
when the Constitution was ratified, were 
distinct and independent. As we have 
before stated, the Constitution and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, became 
the supreme law of the land. By a 
careful examination and analysis of the 
Constitution, in connection with what 
we have already shown concerning the 
States, we shall find that it not only pre- 
scribes the principles on which the Gov- 
ernment shall operate, but recognizes 
and establishes a great and comprehen- 
sive system of government. We have 
first a division of the powers of govern- 
ment into two—the General and State 
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jurisdictions. The former was created 
for maintaining and preserving those 
general interests which were common 
to all the States, and for reconciling those 
jarring elements which tended to destroy 
their harmony. Thus to the more gen- 
eral jurisdiction, was intrusted the com- 
mon defence, the power to establish a 
uniform currency, the power to collect 
duties on imports, the power to estab- 
lish general commercial rules and regu- 
lations, and of making general postal 
arrangements. The latter possess all 
those powers which are not expressly 
granted to the more general jurisdiction. 
For, in addition to the fact that the 
States possessed all political power be- 
fore the Constitution was adopted; and 
all that was not granted to the more gen- 
eral jurisdiction was therefore necessari- 
lv retained; Art. 10 of the Amendments 
declares that, ‘the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively or to 
the people.’ The powers of the States 
are therefore measured by those of the 
General Government; and as those in- 
clude all the general powers, and gen- 
eral powers only, the States retain juris- 
diction over their local and domestic 
institutions. 

The General Government is further 
sub-divided into the Executive, the Legis- 
lative, and Judiciary, whose duties are 
respectively, to execute, make, and de- 
cide upon the laws under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

When all the parts of this system, 
therefore, are summed up, we have, first, 
States which provide for their own local 
and domestic interests; second, the 
Executive, who executes the laws of the 
Union; third, the Legislature which 
enacts the laws of the Union; and 
fourth, the Judiciary, which finally 
decides all questions arising under the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the laws made in pursuance thereof. 
The last thus becomes the final arbiter 
in all conflicts which may arise between 
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the various jurisdictions and depart- 
ments which make up our system of 
government. 

We say that a system of government 
was established by the Constitution, 
and that one part of that system is the 
State sovereignty. But it is objected, if 
the States are sovereign, and the Unit- 
ed States are also sovereign, we have 
two sovereignties, both claiming obedi- 
ence from the citizen; which, on the 
ground that ‘no man can have two 
masters,’ is impossible. This, however, 
is a misconception of our system. That 
system includes both the general and 
State sovereignties ; and they are each 
equally recognized by the Constitution 
of the United States, in accordance with 
which, the powers of each must be ex- 
ercised, and beyond which, neither is 
binding on the people. Many think 
that, because the General Government 
has an external existence, and because 
the States also have an external exist- 
ence, and because each claims submis- 
sion from the people, one or the other 
must have a superior right to obe- 
dience. To neither, however, belongs 
supreme authority. It belongs only to 
the Constitution of the United States— 
the embodied will of the peoples. What- 
ever is done by either, in accordance 
with that instrument, is final and su- 
preme. 

The fallacy of this reasoning about a 
duality of sovereignty, becomes more 
apparent when we recur to the division 
of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment. The division between the Execu- 
tive and Legislative, or the Executive 
and Judiciary, is as clearly marked as 
the division between the State and Fed- 
eral jurisdictions: yet we have never 
heard a doubt expressed, but. that, in 
the former case, each department was 
supreme in the exercise of its own 
powers. Why, therefore, should not 
the State be supreme in the exercise of 
its authority? The duties of these are 
clearly defined; so are those of the 
State. They are essential departments 
of our system of government: the States 
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are the foundation from which that sys- 
tem was raised. The only difference 
between the two cases is, that in the 
one, the division is made of the powers 
of one jurisdiction, while in the other, 
the division is between the jurisdictions 
themselves ; and that difference is evi- 
dently in favor of the latter. 

Let it be granted that the States have 
sole sovereignty over their own domestic 
affairs, and that it is their duty to provide 
for and maintain them ; we are now pre- 
pared to grapple more closely with our 
subject. Rights arise from duties. If 
the State is bound to perform certain 
duties, it has a right to all the means 
necessary to that end. The odligation 
to perform those duties will rest upon 
these rights. And further still, if the 
rights of private citizens rest upon the 
obligation of a State to perform its 
duties, then the rights of the citizen 
also depend upon the rights of the State. 

A brief glance will show us how close 
is the relation between the State and the 
private citizen. The child, even while 
unborn, is protected by State law; and 
he who destroys its young life is adjudg- 
ed to be guilty of murder. At its birth, 
it is attended by a physician whose right 
to practise is decided by the State. His 
birth is registered on the rolls of the 
State. His social position is fixed by 
the State. She decides whether he is 
legitimate or a bastard. When he be- 
comes older, he is educated at the ex- 
pense of the State. He is married by 
those who receive their authority at the 
hands of the State. His marital rela- 
tions are regulated by the State. He 
holds his religion under the protec- 
tion of the State. His freedom of loco- 
motion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, are all held under State guar- 
anties. His property is secured to him 
by the State. To the State Courts he is 
compelled to go, to obtain redress for 
wrongs to his person or property ; and, 
finally, at his death, the funeral rites are 
performed and his body, in its last rest- 
ing-place, is protected from desecration 
by the laws of the State. Thus it is, 
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therefore, that from the cradle to the 
grave, all the private rights, privileges, 
and blessings which the citizen enjoys, 
are under the protection and mainten- 
ance of the State. If we take away this 
protection, whither is he to turn? Not 
to the General Government, for its 
authority extends to those subjects only 
which are of general importance, and into 
which the private welfare of the citizen 
very rarely enters, and then negatively, 
and only so far as to restyain the State 
Government from the infraction of rights 
which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Turn where he might, he would 
find no protection for his private and 
domestic relations in established institu- 
tions. He would be compelled either to 
build up new institutions, whose powers 
and duties would be the same as those 
of the States; or to so modify the Gen- 
eral Government as to adapt it to the 
protection of his private rights. In 
either case, in trying an experiment, he 
might strike a fatal blow at his free- 
lom. 

If the State has no rights, or is too 
weak to use the means necessary to per- 
form its duties, there is no security for 
those rights of the citizen which are 
dependent on the State for protection. 
They are at the mercy of every individ- 
ual, corporation, or petty tyrant who 
may choose to violate them. The world 
is full of examples of this kind, from the 
enslavement of each other in succession 
by the little States of Greece, to the fall 
of the Roman Empire, and the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, when every 
Christian was compelled to give up to the 
Mohammedan conqueror his religion, and 
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all the civil rights with which it was con- 
nected. We need not, however, go to for- 
eign countries for examples. The thou- 
sands who have languished in foul and 
loathsome dungeons throughout all the 
States of our Union, and whom the States 
were either too weak, or refused to protect, 
are standing testimonials of the fate of 
private rights, when their natural pro- 
tector is too feeble or unwilling to per- 
form its duties. The rights of the State 
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are to the rights of the citizen, what the 
warming rays of the sun are to the green 
and tender form of the plant. Take the 
sunlight from the latter, and you have 
the pale and wilted stalk ; take from the 
former the right of the State to protect, 
and he becomes either the victim of 
power, or the servile tool of some petty 
despot, with whom to will and to do are 
convertible terms. 

No one will, for a moment, question 
the right of the State to protect the citi- 
zen as against her own subjects. No 
one will, in the face of the action of 
Texas during the Mexican war, and the 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New- 
York during the present war, question 
the right of the State to defend her sub- 
jects against invasion from abroad. In 
all these cases, the States, upon their own 
responsibility, called out the militia, and 
repelled the invasion with which they 
were threatened. There exist, too, in 
the Constitutions of the several States, 
clauses placing the militia under the 
control and at the call of the Governor, 
for the purpose of repelling invasions 
and suppressing insurrections. This 
power is nowhere taken away by the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
case of Pennsylvania, above cited, is 
somewhat remarkable. It is said that 
the Governor of that State, on the en- 
trance of the confederates into her bor- 
ders, requested permission of the Presi- 
dent to call out the militia of Pennsyl- 
yania upon the responsibility of the 
General Government. Permission was 
refused, and he was compelled, as a con- 
sequence, to take this responsibility upon 
himself, and also that of requesting the 
Governor of New-York to furnish him 
with the militia of that State. We have 
no example in our history, however, 
with the exception of the conscription 
law of 1863, and a short time in 1812, 
in which the President, when the militia 
was needed, has not called upon the 
Governors of the States, and they have 
used their discretion whether or not to 
furnish them. Even since the con- 
scription act was passed, we have ex- 
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amples of the same kind ; as for instance 
upon the invasion of Pennsylvania in 
1863, and still more lately in April of 
the present year, when the Administra- 
tion requested the Governor of New- 
York to arm with militia the forts in and 
about the city of New-York. 

But has the State the right to inter- 
pose, in the protection of its jurisdiction, 
against the different departments of the 
General Government? At this point, 
the contest has been usually fought be- 
tween the advocates and opposers of 
State Rights. It commenced in 1798 
with the adoption, by many of the 
States, of what are usually called the 
Virginia Resolutions, which were drawn 
up by James Madison and approved of 
by Thomas Jefferson, and upon which, 
in the ensuing Presidential campaign, 
Mr. Jefferson was elected to the posi- 
tion of Chief Magistrate of the Union. 
These resolutions assert: ‘That this 
Assembly doth explicitly and peremp- 
torily declare that it views the powers 
of the Federal Government as resulting 
from the compact, to which the States 
are parties, as limited by the plain sense 
and intention of the instrument consti- 
tuting that compact: and that in case of a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exer- 
cise of other powers, not granted by 
the said compact, the States, who are 
parties thereto, have the right, and are 
in duty bound to interpose for arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respective lim- 
its, the authorities, rights, and liberties 
appertaining to them, 

We have marked in italics the por- 
tion of the Virginia Resolutions upon 
which the dispute has turned. An an- 
alysis of the whole passage reveals 
three propositions: First, that the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government resu/t 
from the Constitution of the United 
States, to which the States are parties. 
Second, that no powers which are not 
plainly granted are to be exercised, and 
those granted, only to the extent to 
which they are granted. Third, that in 
case of a palpable exercise of other 
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powers which endanger the authorities, 
rights, and liberties of the States,.it is 
their duty to interpose, within their 
own limits, for their own protection. 

Our previous examination has shown 
the truth of the first two propositions : 
and indeed our constitutional jurispru- 
dence has been so long and so com- 
pletely founded upon them, that none 
but a Congressional special pleader 
would ever think of denying them. 
A closer examination will show the third 
proposition to be equally true. If it be 
not true, each department of the State 
government will be precluded, in cases 
of such dangerous exercise of powers not 
granted to the Federal Government, equal- 
ly and to as great an extent as the State 
at large. If it be true, then the State 
at large has the same right to interpose, 
which may be exercised ‘by any of its 
departments ; as the whole jurisdiction 
must contain all its parts. All know 
that the judiciary of the different States 
have, since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, exercised this right. Scarcely a 
year has passed in which some act of 
Congress has not, by them, been de- 
clared unconstitutional, and scarcely 
any act has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which has not first come 
for decision before the State courts. 
State courts have held jurisdiction in 
cases where executive officers of the 
United States have performed, by ex- 
press authority, acts which these courts 
have decided unconstitutional, or have 
performed in an improper manner, such 
acts as were in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. This jurisdiction has been 
exercised generally throughout the 
United States; and though the case of 
Ableman vs. Booth, in which the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan endeavored to 
take an offender out of the custody of 
the District Court of the United States, 
and in which, when the case came be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final decision, that Court decid- 
ed that a State court had no right to inter- 
fere when the jurisdiction of the United 
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States Court had once attached, has been 
distorted to sustain an opposite doctrine, 
yet general custom, uncontroverted, has 
made it the general law of the land. 
It is further recognized by Congress in 
the passage of laws regulating appeals 
from the State courts, in which a con- 
struction of the Constitution becomes 
necessary. Why regulate the manner 
of appeal from these Courts, if they 
cannot hold jurisdiction of, and there- 
fore interpose in, in which the 
General Government infringes upon the 
rights of the States? These Courts re- 
ceive their authority to act, solely from 
the State. The State is responsible for 
their acts. They in turn are responsible 
to the State. If they have power to inter- 
pose against infringements of the Gener- 
al Government, they receive it from the 
State. Why could not the State confer 
the same power upon some other de- 
partment of her Government? Why 
not on the Executive? Why not exer- 
cise it by means of a general law made 
for the purpose? We know no reason 
to the contrary. We believe that she 
has the right to exercise this power in 
any of these ways, and while we ad- 
mire the justice and regularity of the 
system she has framed for this among 
other purposes, we are not so blinded as 
to believe, that the creator has not the 
power to do that, the performance of 
which she has intrusted to a mere crea- 
ture. 

When may this right to interpose be 
exercised ? Whenever the State, in her 
discretion, shall decide to exercise it 
against an infringement upon her author- 
ity or privileges! May it be done before 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is had upon the subject 
in dispute? Weanswer, Yes! At the 
very moment of the infringement! And 
this in fact is the course which the State 
pursues through her Courts. It matters 
not how soon or how late, a case comes 
into her Courts, the instant it arrives 
there, it is ready for decision; and when 
decided, gradually works its weary 
length along until it comes to the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States for 
final adjudication. But the objection 
is made, if the State may interpose in 
such cases, before a decision is had in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the operation of a law properly enacted, 
may be suspended for an indefinite pe- 
riod. If the objection were material, we 
should still think it better that a law 
should go unenforced for a period, than 
that the liberties of the people should 
be endangered by taking away this 
power from their peculiar and natural 
protector. But in fact there is nothing 
in the objection. Means could be taken, 
in the very few cases in which exigen- 
cies might render it necessary, to have 
the validity of any law or act tested be- 
fore the proper judicial tribunals. The 
argument is much strengthened by re- 
ferring to the department of the Gen- 
eral Government. When Congress passes 
an Act which the Executive believes to 
be unconstitutional, and which infringes 
upon his authority, he may refuse to ex- 
ecute it, until he has had the matter 
tested before the proper Courts. When 
the Executive assumes legislative au- 
thority, Congress may declare the Act 
illegal; and it will not have the force 
of law until properly tested. The Su- 
preme Court is the only exception to 
this rule. In that august tribunal is 
placed the power of deciding finally 
‘all questions which may arise under 
the Constitution ;’ and, although any 
infringement by it upon the rights, 
either of the Executive, Legislative, or 
States, would be an usurpation, yet, 
since its decisions are final, and since 
the power to decide finally upon certain 
questions, includes also the power of 
deciding what are such questions, it 
follows that a refusal by either the Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative, or States, to acqui- 
esce in adecision by the Supreme Court, 
would be revolution. Under this view 
of the law, therefore, secession by a 
State is constitutionally impossible, and 
is revolution. If by nullification is 
meant, the power to prevent the execu- 
tion of a law which has been properly 
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adjudicated, that, too, is revolution. If, 
however, by it is intended merely the 
right of a State to interpose, until a law 
has been decided to be constitutional by 
the Supreme Court, then we consider it 
valid and right. If by coércion is 
meant the right to prevent a State from 
infringing upon or interfering with the 
rights of the General Government—and 
we must remember that any act pre- 
venting the General Government from 
performing its duties is an interference 
with its rights — then coércion is legal 
and right: for if the State has power 
to interpose when its own rights are 
violated, why should not the General 
Government have the same power to 
protect its rights ? subject in either case 
to a proper mode of assertion, and sub- 
ject also to the further limitations that 
even revolutions are sometimes justifi- 
able, and that successful use of means 
for that purpose is sometimes impossi- 
ble. We have no sympathy with those 
individuals, who assert the right of se- 
cession because it is not denied, and 
who deny the right of coércion because 
it is not asserted in the Constitution. 
By the Constitution it was intended to 
establish a perpetual system of govern- 
ments. To have inserted a clause 
against secession, would have been 
merely to recognize a state of facts, 
which under the Constitution never 
could exist. To have inserted a clause 
authorizing coércion, would have been 
to recognize the possibility of secession. 
The Constitution has done much better 
than this: it has given power to the va- 
rious departments of the General Gov- 
ernment to maintain their authority, 
it has let the same power in the States. 
And when the rights of either are vio- 
lated by the others, they have each the 
right to interpose for their own protec- 
tion. Call it coéreion or nullification, 
the principle is the same; in the appli- 
cation is the only difference. 

II. Let us now turn our attention to 
the less abstruse and more interesting 
side of our subject, namely, the general 
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rules of reason upon which the doctrine 
is based. 

An examination of the map of our 
country displays to us a territory ex- 
tending in one direction from the St. 
Lawrence River and the great lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico —a distance of six- 
teen hundred miles; and in the other 
direction, from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic—a distance of twenty-eight hundred 
miles, having a sea-coast of ten thou-, 
sand miles, and an area of nearly three 
millions of square miles. In this vast 
area is comprised every variety of cli- 
mate and soil, from the cold and sterili- 
ty of the frigid to the heat and fertility 
of the torrid zone. Immense rivers and 
vast chains of mountains, everywhere 
intersect it, barriers which in other 
parts of the world form the boundaries 
of nations. When compared in its ex- 
tent with other countries, the United 
States is found to occupy an area great- 
er than that of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Denmark, and the whole Ger- 
man Empire united: countries which 
are not so distinctly separated by natur- 
al barriers, as the different sections of 
our own land. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania is more extensive than England 
and Wales united. Texas surpasses in 
area that of France; while each of the 
Territories, Nebraska, Oregon, and New- 
Mexico, comprises an area sufficient to 
form a large empire. 

In its industrial interests, we find a 
diversity proportionate to our country’s 
area and variety of climate. The New- 
England States and Pennsylvania are 
devoted to manufactures and the former 
to the fisheries; New-York to agricul- 
ture and commerce; the West to the 
production of cereals; the South to the 
production of cotton and the more tropi- 
cal grains. Not only in no two States 
do we find an identity of industrial pur- 
suit, but between some of the States, 
even an opposition of industrial inter- 
ests. For instance, New-England, in 
order to promote her manufactures, de- 
mands a protective tariff. The South, 
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on the other hand, demands complete free 
trade, in order to promote the exporta- 
tion of their agricultural products, and 
the importation of those articles, which 
they desire in exchange. 

The character, creeds, nationality, and 
civilization of the people, who inhabit 
the different sections, are equally diver- 
sified. In Massachusetts, we have the 
cold, calculating, active, selfish and pro- 
vincial business man. In South-Caro- 
lina, we have the passionate, reckless, 
thriftless, and equally provincial planter. 
Pennsylvania. is represented by the 
staid, honest, contented, and liberal cit- 
izen, whose greatest ambition is to live 
and die in the dear old homestead of 
his father, and to follow, in practice, the 
rule of toleration taught by our Sav- 
iour. Illinois is represented by the 
rough pioneer, whose constant boast is 
his own enterprise, and the encroach- 
ments he has made upon the original 
barbarism of the country in which he 
lives. The inhabitant of New-England, 
when he injures or is himself injured, 
looks to the slow and doubtful course 
of the law, for retribution or redress. 
When the inhabitant of South-Carolina 
injures or is himself injured, he looks 
for retribution or redress to personal 
vengeance. The extremes of these two 
characters are the cold, heartless, and 
refined villain, and the dashing, revenge- 
ful, and brutal ruffian. 

New-England and the Middle States 
are, generally, of English origin and ed- 
ucated under the sternest rules of puri- 
tan morality. Their morality is severe, 
their judgments upon their fellows are 
often far from charitable; and, while 
they possess all the fierce energy and 
perseverance of their forefathers, as re- 
formers, they are determined to force 
their own positive ideas upon others, 
without regard to circumstances, which 
may make those ideas a misfortune to 
those who may be compelled to receive 
them. They recognize no power upon 
earth, to which they are in the least 
willing to give up these principles of 
their existence. In the strength of 
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their convictions and in the exercise of 
what they believe their rights, they 
sometimes run into dangerous extremes, 
They believe slavery to be a sin, and 
are therefore willing to extirpate it, 
without regard to the thousand inter- 
ests which may depend upon it. They 
are opposed to intemperance, and there- 
fore abolish the use of liquors. They 
believe that the acknowledgment of a 
supreme and infallible head of a Church 
is violative of their principles of liberty 
of conscience and private interpretation : 
they would, therefore, abolish Catholi- 
cism, forgetting that, in so doing, they 
are forcing upon others their own opin- 
ions. They are thoroughly convinced 
of the dignity of education, and there- 
fore carry the common-school system 
everywhere; they would educate all 
alike, and take a special pride in filling 
the highest positions with those who 
have occupied the lowest places in so- 
ciety, forgetting that, other things being 
equal, superior advantages produce su- 
perior qualifications. In a word, they 
look upon all moral questions as abso- 
lute, whereas they are really re/ative. 
They are convinced that Hannibal had 
but one eye, therefore Hannibal could 
have but one eye. ‘They believe that 
in ‘ Adam’s fall sinned all,’ therefore all 
must havesinned. They limit all things 
human and divine, except their own 
powers, which are most capable of lim- 
itation. 

On the other hand, we have Mary- 
land, settled by English Catholics, Lou- 
isiana by French Catholics, Florida by 
Spanish Catholics: and, throughout the 
Southern States generally, we have a 
different standard of civilization from 
that of the more Northern. In the South, 
deference is paid to authority. There is 
pride of birth, slavery, and an almost 
total want of the common-school sys- 
tem. There is not that wonderful ac- 
tivity which pervades the North. They 
live in the past, while the people of the 
North live in the future. The South is 
the land of romance and passion ; and 
chivalry, driven centuries ago from Eu- 
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rope, has there found a last refuge; and 
there is to some extent repeated the 
feudal system, to which the poetry of 
the troubadours has lent so great a 
charm, and given so brilliant a coloring. 
The people have little of the practical 
business turn, which has so rapidly ad- 
vanced the North. They do not value 
money; and many men with princely 
plantations and a thousand slaves, are 
in want of sufficient means to meet the 
ordinary expenses of life. 

When, therefore, we consider the vast 
extent of our country, its diversity of 
interests, the various dispositions of the 
people, their different forms of religion 
and degrees of civilization and advance- 
ment, an observing mind must conclude, 
that the only way in which this Union 
can be preserved or restored is, to fol- 
low and enforce the doctrine of univer- 
sal toleration taught by our Saviour, 
that doctrine taught by the universal 
Christian Church of ‘unity in necessa- 
ry things, liberality in doubtful things, 
and charity in all things,’ which, under 
the name of State rights, has been crys- 
tallized into our system, adopting as its 
motto the inscription, on which past his- 
tory has shed so much honor, # pluri- 
bus unum. There might be one other 
way ; but who would wish to try the 
experiment? Who would forsake the 
kind and generous rule of the past, for 
the uncertain experiment of a despot- 
ism like that which impedes and re- 
strains the progress of Russia ? 

The past history of our country 
teaches, still more positively, the bene- 
fits of the doctrine of State Rights. 
When the Constitution was adopted, all 
the States, with one or two exceptions, 
were slave States; the common-school 
system had not then been invented, and 
the vast progress in material wealth, 
with which this country has been bless- 
ed, had not then commenced. Had the 
States, at that time, not possessed the 
control over their own domestic affairs, 
all progress would have been prevent- 
ed; for, however enterprising any State 
might have been, however desirous of 
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abolishing evil and promoting good, she 
would have been compelled to make her 
progress consistent with the ideas of the 
rest of the country; and, as they were 
backward, she also must have remained 
inert. It must be remembered, too, 
that progress is individual, not general, 
and that, if individual enterprise were 
yoked to that of masses, it would never 
have an opportunity to effect any good 
purpose. Thus we find, under this prin- 
ciple, the 
abolishing 


States in quick succession 
slavery; thus also, in quick 
succession, establishing common-schools ; 
thus also, in‘the same quick succession, 
the different States built canals, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and the other improve- 
ments which make up their material im- 
provement. And thus those causes, the 
vast extent of the country, the diversity 
of interests, of religion, civilization, and 
character, which under other circum- 
stances would have divided us into many 
distinct and discordant nations, only 
tended to make our advancement the 
more rapid. Each section was left at 
liberty to pursue those objects which 
were best adapted to its locality, and to 
make those innovations which experi- 
ence proved likely to be beneficial. We 
would, in particular, like to draw atten- 
tion to the action of the different States 
on slayery ; but the history of the coun- 
try on this point is so well known that it 
is unnecessary to enter further into the 
question. This much we can say, that 
we know not whether to regard most 
with contempt or aversion those who, 
having used this bridge to transport 
themselves across what they call the 
River of Barbarism, would now turn 
and destroy the structure; who, hay- 
ing themselves used this light of other 
days, for their own weal, would now 
quench it for ever, and exclude all oth- 
ers from its benefits. 

A question still arises in the discus- 
sion of this subject: Does the principle 
of State rights apply to the Territories ? 
The same reason applicable in one case, 
applies in the other. About one half 
the area of the United States is included 
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There are the same 
natural divisions by mountains and riv- 
ers, the same diversity of character, in- 
terests, religions, and civilizations as ex- 
ist in the States. Why should they not 
have the same control over their domes- 
tic institutions? They were purchased 
by the common blood and treasure of the 
whole country. Why should not the 
people settling in them, having the preju- 
dices inherited in their old homes, frame 
their institutions after the manner of 
those homes? 


in the Territories. 


If A thinks B’s ideas are 
wrong, it does not follow that he shall 
exclude Bb from participation in common 
property. Still less ought the people of 
a Territory to be interfered with, in the 
possession of land which they have 
themselves, with much toil and suffer- 
ing, settled. The Dred Scott case has, 


however, decided conclusively the consti- 
tutional question, so far as the Territo- 
ries are concerned, on the same principle 
of inter-State policy which we have here 
so carefully examined, and in a manner 
which renders further discussion by us 


unnecessary; and we therefore leave 
this portion of the subject with this 
slight reference to the rule of reason 
upon which it rests. 

The subject of State Rights assumes 
a peculiar importance at the present 
time, from the fact that it is the great 
political issue before the people at pres- 
ent. We have the moral question of 
slavery, but upon that, as a moral ques- 
tion, nearly all the people of the North 
agree. We have the question of Union 
or Disunion, and upon this all agree. 
But the manner of restoring the Union, 
the status of the States after the Union 
has been restored, the possibility of re- 
storing the Union, and the effect upon 
our political institutions, are questions 
depending upon the prior questions of 
the existence and extent of State Rights. 
All are bound by the Constitution, but 
the basis of the Constitution exists in 
the States. We have therefore felt de- 
sirous to have this subject placed before 
the people, in order that, knowing the 
foundation of their system, they would 
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either be enabled to apply all measures 
to it as a test, or of their own enlighten- 
ed judgment, so decide that it may be 
destroyed, and with it the political sys- 
tem of which it forms the basis. In 
making this decision, they should re- 
member that ‘history is philosophy 
speaking by example,’ and that, there- 
fore, if the mere fear of an infringement 
on their rights —and all acknowledge 
that, so far as the Government was 
concerned, fear alone actuated the peo- 
ple of the South—impelled the Southern 
States to venture on an act which has 
entailed upon us so much blood and such 
vast expenditures of treasure as those 
with which we are now burthened, as 
much or more blood must be shed and 
more expenditures of money must be 
expected, if the rights of those States 
which remain in the Union are invaded. 

We believe that nearly all the leading 
measures of the Administration have 
been violative of this principle. Those 
measures are the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the Amnesty Proclamation, the 
Conscription Act, arbitrary arrests, and 
suppression of the freedom of the press. 

The amnesty proclamation proposes 
to reiidmit the seceded States into the 
Union, when one tenth of the inhabitants 
thereof shall take an oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution, and further swear to 
sustain all the acts of the Administra- 
tion in the ‘suppression of the rebel- 
lion.’ One of those acts is the procla- 
mation of emancipation, another is the 
act of confiscation, by which respective- 
ly their slaves and property are taken 
from them. Here are three plain viola- 
tions of the State Rights of the South. 
First, in making a vast majority of the 
voters subject to a miserable minority, 
and they probably negroes and soldiers 
from other States. Second, in taking 
from the control of even the ruling mi- 
nority, the local and domestic institu- 
tions of the State. Third, in closing 
the mouths of the people of the read- 
mitted States from the discussion of 
questions vital to their interests. But 
it is claimed that these States are not 
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now in the Union, but are held as con- 
quered territory. Let it be so; we can- 
not admit them into the Union on the 
condition that they will not do those 
things which the Constitution plainly 
permits or guarantees ; and the Consti- 
tution plainly permits slavery and guar- 
antees freedom of speech on all ques- 
tions. With one exception, too, which, 
by the Dred Scott decision, was declared 
unconstitutional, the whole history of 
our country shows clearly the custom, 
that each Territory is permitted to frame 
its local institutions, in accordance with 
its in'erests and desires. Why should 
not the Southern States, even on this 
supposition, have the same privileges as 
other territories? But the supposition 
is based upon the idea that they are not 
still in the Union. If they are not in 
the Union, then their secession must 
have been valid and right; and, if valid 
and right, this must be an unjust war 
on the.part of the North. 

The amnesty proclamation is equally 
dangerous to the Northern States. For 
while, unfortunately, the Southern peo- 
ple are opposed to reiinion, the President 
either has or can easily have, in every 
State of the South, a sufficient number 
of soldiers to control the State and the 
representation from the States. These 
soldiers are under the control of the 
President. They will vote as he di- 
rects. They are bound to do this by 
the emilitary rules; and if they were 
not, the President has control of all the 
avenues of information and all the ma- 
chinery of suffrage, and by these means 
can bring about the same result. We 
shall, therefore, have in Congress, mem- 
bers representing a great poptlation, 
elected by one tenth of the voters, and 
that one tenth at the command of the 
President. The effect of this measure 
is still more apparent when a President 
is to be elected. He has under his con- 
trol the certain means of reélection. We 
have, therefore, a President whose con- 
tinuance in office is dependent on his 
own will, who has the balance of power 
in Congress, and who has, therefore, the 
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power in his hands to validate his own 
acts, however illegal they may really be. 
What, then, becomes of the representa- 
tion of the States? What becomes of 
the Senate, which was intended special- 
ly to represent the States? What be- 
comes of the United States Coyrts, 
whose duty it is to decide all questions 
arising between the States and the Uni- 
ted States? All are under the control 
of an autocrat whose will, under what- 
ever forms it may be exercised, is the 
supreme law of the land; whose under- 
standing will be the measure of the 
prosperity of the sections, whose liber- 
ality will measure the extent of their 
freedom, whose wisdom and intelligence 
will prescribe the extent of their intel- 
lectual cuiture ? 

It is indeed true that the Constitution 
guarantees freedom of speech and of the 
press, and immunity from arbitrary ar- 
rests ; but the means of protecting these 
rights exist peculiarly in the States. 
To their courts only, on account of the 
expense attending proceedings in United 
States courts, can the poorer class of 
citizens look for redress when these 
rights have been violated. The arbitra- 
ry acts of the Administration, and all 
the acts of Congress, such as the indem- 
nity act, which shield the Administra- 
tion therein, violate the right of the 
State to protect her citizens. The con- 
scription act goes still further. In giv- 
ing to the President the militia of the 
States, it takes away from the States 
the means of protecting the violated 
rights of her citizens; and we thus 
have in the conscription act on the one 
hand, and the suppression of the press 
on the other, proof of the intention of 
the Administration to assume absolute 
power, and their incapacity to exercise 
it to the satisfaction of the citizen. 

We have attempted to show the exist- 
ence and extent of the principle of State 
Rights under the Constitution of the 
United States, that, by the plainest rules 
of reason it was adapted to the extent 
of area and diversified character of our 
country, that our past history displayed 
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its beneficent results, and that the lead- 
ing acts of the present Administration 
tend to endanger its continuance. We 
are uncertain whether to look upon the 
author of those acts with admiration or 
disgust. If they were intended to sub- 
vert the institutions of our country, we 
are compelled to admire the temerity re- 
quired to dictate acts, so entirely contra- 
ry to our habits of thought, ‘as to be al- 
most beyond the reach of our reason, 
when the ordinary standards are applied. 
If they were the result of ignorance, 
then we cannot but feel disgust and ab- 
horrence for the folly that could put in 
operation causes which, if continued to 
their legitimate results, must eventually 
overturn and destroy all that every Ame- 
rican has been taught to revere; and 
among them the Union, which has been 
the excuse for these acts of folly. 
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Any time, for fifteen years or there- 
about, this sign might have been seen 
upon one of the window-shutters of a 
building chiefly occupied by legal gen- 
tlemen, in a certain city. A similar one 
adorned the first door on the left of the 
lower hall, as you entered from the 
street. 

With this slight difference: that the 
sign on the shutter bore ‘ or upon sab/e,’ 
heraldically speaking, or, more vernacu- 
larly, letters of gold on a black ground ; 
while that upon the door exhibited Es- 
quire Sharpe’s name and profession in 
‘small caps’ of sanguinary hue, relieved 
by a background of (once) virgin white. 

Mr. Cunningham Sharpe, attorney 
and counsellor-at-law, was a bachelor of 
about thirty-seven; or, as he himself 
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In conclusion, we trust that the two 
great conservative parties of the coun- 
try—the old Democracy, and those who 
call themselves the Radical Democracy— 
will take up and discuss this principle 
throughout our whole land; that they 
will show it to hold, in our political sys- 
tem, the same relation which the brain 
holds in the physical system; that they 
will prescribe it as a panacea for all our 
social disorders; that they will every- 
where teach it as a doctrine, like our 
holy religion, by which to live, for which 
to die. If this be done, we are safe. If 
it be neglected, if we yield up this prin- 
ciple in favor of measwres, however im- 
perative, or men, however popular, we 
fear that the dark cloud of gloom -which 
now overhangs us will settle upon us, as 
an eternal night of despotism. 


HOOK.’ 


expressed it on one occasion in court, 
when he chanced to occupy the position 
of witness instead of counsel, and was 
asked his age, by the prosecuting attor- 
ney: ‘Thirty-seven—and upwards!’ 

He had been ‘at the bar’ long enough 
to have acquired a fair share of practice, 
making what he called a ‘decent single 
income,’ all of which he spent, in a very 
liberal manner, upon Mr. Cunningham 
Sharpe, as, having no dependent kith or 
kin, it was perhaps reasonable he should. 
Mr. Sharpe, however, was far from being 
a contented man. His comfortable, ‘au 
jour le jour’ bachelor life did not at all 
satisfy him. He was ambitious. There 
was a craving in his soul for a some- 
thing—nay, for two somethings, or rath- 
er, for a something and a somebody— 
that he had not. 

The somebody was a wife ! 
something, a fortune ! 

And he earnestly* desired, and had 
made up his mind to procure these two 
treasures combined in one harmonious 
whole. 


And the 
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In other words, a wife and a fortune 
became, in his ambitious visions, a wife 
with a fortune! 

Mr. Cunningham Sharpe, however, 
was not a mercenary man. At least, he 
said he was not. For when some one of 
his friends — Harry Thorne, the broker, 
for example—would accuse him of being 
aregular fortune-hunter, and talk grave- 
ly of prostituting the sacred bond of hy- 
men, and making matrimony a cold- 
blooded matter of financial calculation— 

‘Now! my dear fellow!’ Mr. Sharpe 
would protest, ‘you are most unjust! I 
don’t look upon it in that light, I assure 
you! [don’t mean to marry for mon- 
ey—that is, entirely and solely for mon- 
ey! I expect, and hope to give, affec- 
tion, congeniality, and that sort of thing, 
due weight, you know. Certainly! My 
heart is not dead yet, I trust, even though 
I have lost the romantic ardor of youth. 
But reason, reason, my boy, is a safer 
guide than passion! Reason tells me 
that my income is insufficient for con- 
nubial happiness. My habits are ex- 
pensive. I love comfort, and a certain 
amount of style is necessary to my con- 
tentment and self-respect. Matrimony 
must double — more than double — the 
cost of these things. And the children, 
you know! And the increased respon- 
sibility of social position — 

‘Reason, in short, bids me, without 
being wholly guided by mer—financial 
considerations, yet to make some —a 
reasonable sacrifice to the exigencies of 
the case.’ 

‘The exigencies of the fiddlestick!’ 
Thorne would exclaim. ‘There ought 
to be no ‘exigency’ but the ‘exigency’ 
of mutual love and the ‘fitness of 
things’ for future happiness! I tell 
you, Sharpe, you ’re a mercenary wretch! 
You’d marry your grandmother if she 
was worth half a million, and if it was 
n’t against ‘ the law and the gospel!’ I 
only hope you’ll get ‘sold,’ my boy, 
that’s all!’ 

‘Thorne!’ thus Sharpe, indignantly, 
‘you’re the most unreasonable and ab- 
surd man Ieverknew! And as to your 
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silly sneer about marrying my grand- 
mother for half a million, by which I 
suppose you mean that I wouldn't 
weigh age and infirmities against mere 

money, I assure you, you misjudge me 

unkindly! Iam no longer very young, 

myself — over thirty-seven, Harry ; but 

no amount of wealth would tempt me— 

that is, I am confident half a million 

would not!—to marry a woman more 

than—than—a—ten years my—senior ! 

And as to wedding a halt, blind, or lame 
damsel—faugh! You don’t, or rather 
you won't, take my idea, Thorne. But 

no matter! You'll do me justice, you 

and the rest, one of these days, when 
I’ve carried out my plans of matrimo- 
ny, and you’re all at the wedding-sup- 
per!’ 

Much and often did Cunningham 
Sharpe, Esq., hold forth in this style 
among his cronies. And year after 
year went past, and found and left the 
attorney and counsellor still spending 
his ‘decent single income’ upon him- 
self. Not that his connubio-financial 
schemes lay dormant, mind you, all 
these years! Oh! no! He made more 
than one attempt to catch the phoenix 
with the golden wings — perhaps goose 
with the golden eggs would be a more 
apt metaphor—that was to gild his 
matrimonial nest. 

There came, one day, an orphan heir- 
ess from the ‘sunny South,’ and flashed 
tropically athwart the horizon of fashion 
fora season. And to her did the gal- 
lant Cunningham pay devoted court. 

The ‘suits’ of his clients languished, 
while he assiduously urged his own. 

‘Legal cap’ lay perdu beneath ‘cream- 
laid note,’ and ‘ Know all men’ was re- 
placed by ‘ My dear Miss Goldyng !’ 

Thorne and the rest watched him 
closely and anxiously. Thorne, above 
all, exercised—what Sharpe called—an 
odious espionage, and spoilt many a 
hoped-for téte-d-téte with the lovely 
heiress. ‘ Confound the young scamp!?’ 
(Thorne was thirty.) ‘I would quarrel 
with him, if it were worth while!’ Cun- 
ningham would exclaim, on such occa- 
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sions, apostrophizing the ‘ circumambi- 
ent air.’ 

At length, he fancied his ‘pleading’ 
had made his ‘ point,’ and so ‘ rested his 
case’ and ‘ asked a verdict.’ 

Alas! It was given against him! 

And, worse than all, Thorne, although 
no lawyer, took up the case on his own 
account, and triumphed! 

Miss Goldyng became Mrs. Thorne! 

‘The mercenary note-shaver!’ ex- 
claimed Sharpe, with virtuous indigna- 
tion, to the air again. 

There came, another day, a spinster 
of mature years, and large railway in- 
vestments, across Cunningham's ‘line 
of life.’ 

This maiden, angular of person, and 
acidulous of mien, was of the church, 
churchy. 

She distributed tracts with evangeli- 
cal prodigality to her friends, ate cold 
dinners on Sundays, and gave select 
tea-parties to clerical gentlemen, previ- 
ous to which, she got rid of all rebel- 
lious and worldly spirit, by bestowing 
it, in the form of a savage ‘scolding,’ 
upon the cook and waiter. 

Cunningham bravely ‘got up’ her 
‘case,’ also! He became conscious of 
‘an inward prompting,’ cultivated white 
cravats, prayer-meetings, and ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy. Small, coverless pam- 
phlets, bearing such tifles as, ‘The Re- 
claimed Rag-Picker,’ ‘The Boy that hid 
from God, and the Girl that God saw,’ 
‘ Drink, and be Damned,”* etc., began to 
appear on his office-tables. 

Finally, he even wrote a tract him- 
self, called, ‘The Penitent Pleader ; or, 
the Love of Law, and the Law of Love.’ 

It all would n’t do! The spinster, af- 
ter having expressed herself ‘ exceeding 
joyful’ over ‘brother Sharpe’s reception 
of the truth,’ and having conjured him 


‘to continue to bear witness to it,’ went 


to the ‘Friendly Islands’ as the wife of 
the Reverend Hiram Doolittle, a resident 
missionary. 

To the spinster succeeded a young 
maiden just on the further edge of her 


* Actual titles of Methodist tracts. 
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teens, whose father had recently died, 
and in the settlement of whose estate 
Sharpe had been engaged on the part of 
the family, in a disputed will case. 

This enterprise (the matrimonial part 
of it) even he considered somewhat des- 
perate, from the beginning; but, remem- 
bering the play of ‘Faint heart,’ ete., 
had the pluck to persevere, until ‘ Miss’ 
utterly crushed him, one day, by ex- 
pressing, in his hearing, (though she 
was not aware of his propinquity,) her 
disgust at ‘that old lawyer,’ (that is, 
himself.) ‘ going about making a fool of 
himself with the girls, just as if he were 
a@ young man!’ 

Mr. Cunningham Sharpe’s fourth—— 
but the limits assigned to this sketch 
will not permit a special reference to 
‘each and all’ of the ‘silver hooks’ at 
which the attorney and counsellor nib- 
bled successively, without being able to 
fix himself firmly enough to be * landed’ 
on the flowery bank of the hymeneal 
stream. 

The course of his love(s) — which, if 
the reverse of smoothness be the only 
touchstone of its truth, assuredly exhib- 
ited that virtue — must be suffered to 
struggle on, unrecorded, until the cli- 
macteric point of the current comes into 
view, whence — to continue the meta- 
phor—the waters mingle and melt away 
into the polyphlosboyan billows of the 
great ocean of destiny. At this point, 
and to record, briefly, the nature of that 
destiny in Mr. Cunningham Sharpe’s 
‘case,’ his voyage will be taken up 
again, in chapter 


Il. 


Ir happened, about this time—that is, 
when numerous years had fled beyond 
Cunningham’s ken, like wills-o’-the-wisp, 
with unattainable fortune-possessing fe- 
males on their backs —that the counsel- 
lor betook himself, upon a day, to a wa- 
tering-place, leaving the simple, but, to 
clients, accursed words upon his office- 
door, in autograph of formidable size, 
‘Our or Town.’ 

The ‘season’ was at its zenith. Or, 
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rather, it was at that factitious point of 
excitement which almost immediately 
precedes its dissolution ; as the flaring 
gleams of light leap with unwonted 
brightness from the socket of the expir- 
ing taper. 

Sharpe knew several ‘ people’ there. 

In fact, as far as name, ‘ social posi- 
tion,’ and fortune went, he knew, or fan- 
cied he knew, nearly every body who 
was any body. 

But there was one person he did not 
know. Nor, for some time, could he 
find any acquaintance who did. 

The ‘ person’ was a lady, apparently 
of middle age — combining in an emi- 
nent dezree, in short, the three trite 
epithets of ‘ fair, fat, and forty.’ 

Not too fat, though. Quite the re- 
verse of unwieldy or ungraceful, if you 
excepted a slight hesitancy in her gait, 
such as might be produced by a too 
closely fitting shoe, for example. 

That she was very rich, several people 
averred, and she certainly dressed very 
richly. That she was a widow, was the 
general impression. And that her name 
was Mrs. Avery Frayle, every body cer- 
tainly knew. She was there apparently 
alone, with the exception of a red-haired 
young woman, not by any means pre- 
possessing in appearance, who attended 
upon her as a sort of half-companion, 
half-servant. She had only been there 
a few days, and expected her brother-in- 
law to join her. She was an invalid — 
she said—and came for the waters. 
Excitement disagreed with her, and she 
did not mingle much in the gay coteries 
of the place. Her acquaintance was 
confined to the gentlemen, chiefly, and 
to not very many of them. 

And even those she knew were simply 
known as ‘ watering-place acquaintance.’ 

Sharpe ‘studied’ her hard fora couple 
of days, seeking an introduction, mean- 
while, though vainly; none of his ‘set’ 
being ‘on her books.’ 

At this crisis, arrived Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Thorne, from the South, where 
Thorne had lived since his marriage. 

To Sharpe’s surprise, the day after 
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Thorne’s arrival, Mrs. Frayle bowed 
smilingly to him — that is, Thorne — as 
he passed her on the piazza, and Thorne, 
though rather stiffly, returned the saluta- 
tion. 

Cunningham button-holed him, as 
soon as convenient, and, burying all past 
animosity, ‘Thorne,’ said he, eagerly, 
‘who is that deuced fine-looking woman 
you spoke to justnow? I’mtold she’s 
a widow, and immensely rich, and that 
her name is Frayle. Now, my dear fel- 
low —’ 

‘Frayle, eh?’ said Thorne, looking 
queerly at Sharpe. ‘Ha!’ and he paus- 
ed, as if in thought. Presently, a sin- 
gular expression came into his face—not 
a pleasant one, either, nor one that sat 
well on his frank, open countenance; 
for it was a kind of sly, and, at the 
same time, hard look, though with a 
twinkle of humor in it, too. And he 
said: 

‘Well! and if you know her name, 
and that she is very rich, and a widow, 
why, you know as much as, if not more 
than, I do, Sharpe.’ 

‘No, no, not quite; for I don’t know 
her, my boy, and that is just —’ 

‘What you wish to, I suppose?’ in- 
terrupted Thorne, with a_half-sneer. 
‘Ah! you’re not cured yet of your old 
tricks, Sharpe. Fortune-hunting still! 
I really hoped —’ 
¢ ‘Pooh! pooh! no such thing!’ ex- 
claimed Cunningham, quickly. ‘ It 
do n’t follow that I want to marry every 
woman I ask to be introduced to, does 
it? I think she’s a fine woman, she’s 
all alone, and I’m tired of all those peo- 
ple I’ve met here year after year. 
That’s all, upon my word. 
won’t you present me?’ 

One moment Thorne again pondered, 
then said: 

‘If you insist upon it, I will present 
you, though I never met Mrs. —a— 
Frayle ‘but once before in my life, and 
then however, come along, Sharpe, 
and let’s have it over.’ 


Come, 
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friend Cunningham Sharpe, Esquire, a 
brilliant and successful member of the 
metropolitan bar, a luxurious bachelor 
of thirty-seven—and upwards, and a 
lady’s man of the first water! ’ and hay- 
ing thus said, Thorne incontinently van- 
ished. 

‘Rather eccentric man, Mr. Thorne?’ 
said Mrs. Avery Frayle with a note of 
languid interrogation. 

‘Yes, decidedly so,’ replied Mr. Cun- 
ningham Sharpe; ‘ but a very old friend 
of mine—known him since boyhood.’ 

‘Ah! Itisvery warm. I wish—al- 
most — that I had not come here this 
season.’ 

‘Oh! don’t say that, madam, for 
then I should have been deprived of the 
pleasure of,’ etc., ete. 

The style of the conversation can be 
easily fancied, from this brilliant begin- 
ning. 

Cunningham exerted himself most 
artfully, during the ensuing week, to 
make a favorable impression upon Mrs. 
Avery Frayle. And apparently suc- 
ceeded, though the affluent widow wads 
not a demonstrative person. 

He had, in the most adroit manner, 
endeayored to ‘pump’ Mrs. A. F. upon 
the subject of her ‘fortune,’ but without 
the least success. He had undertaken 
to sound Thorne, to the same effect. 
Thorne fell back upon his original de- 
claration, that Sharpe knew, from com- 
mon report, as much as, if not more 
than he—Thorne—did about the lady. 

‘But— but you knew her before! 
‘How, where did you meet her ?’ queried 
Cunningham. 

‘On a steamer, between Havana and 
New-Orleans.’ 

‘Was she alone then ?’ 

‘No; she had a gentleman with her— 
Mr.—Frayle, I suppose.’ 

‘Ah! She wasn’t a widow at.that 
time! How long ago was it?’ 

‘I suppose not. Two years ago.’ 

‘Humph! You’d be a nice witness 
to cross-examine !’ 


‘Would I?’ 
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The week passed, but the brother-in- 
law did not come. 

Sharpe had learned Mrs. Frayle’s first 
name by this time, and that Mr. F. de- 
ceased eighteen months previously. 

Mrs. F.’s first name was Amanda. 

One morning Amanda felt really quite 
indisposed. 

‘Ah! dear!’ said she feebly, but with 
resolution, ‘these waters do not agree 
with me, and that detestable brother-in- 
law of mine does not come! I shall 
positively return to the city to-morrow !’ 

‘What! alone?’ cried Mr. Sharpe. 
‘Oh! I will never permit you to go 
alone, my dear Mrs. Frayle.’ 

‘I have Harriet.’ 

‘Harriet is only a young woman, 
dear Mrs. Frayle. If you must and 
will go, you shall at least accept my es- 
cort. I—I was thinking of leaving, my- 
self.’ 

‘You are very kind! But I must go! 
I’ll never speak to my horrid brother- 
in-law again !’ 

‘Tle may not be to blame. Why do 
you apply such epithets, my dear A— 
Mrs. Frayle, to Mr. ?’ (insinuating- 
ly, and hoping she would fill up the 
blank left for name.) 

‘I hate him!’ (no name.) ‘ He only 
wants my money for his family. But 
not a penny shall they have! I7’ll cut 
him, henceforth, and make my will as 
soon as I get to the city!’ 

The next day, Mr. Cunningham Sharpe 
escorted the affluent widow to the city, 
and deposited her, with Harriet, and 
luggage, at the hotel where she tempo- 
rarily resided when in town, her ‘home’ 
being upon an ‘estate’ of hers in the 
interior of an adjoining State. 

The words ‘Out or Town’ were taken 
down from the office-door, and Mr. 
Sharpe became again the ‘ attorney and 
counsellor-at-law.’ But his suit to Mrs. 
Frayle interfered no little with his busi- 
ness for the first week after his return. 

He was eager, but he was also wary. 

Not that he exactly doubted the bond 
Jide wealth of the fair widow. But he 
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did n’t know its amount. He could n’t 
even make a reasonably approximate 
guess as to the number of decimals that 
would probably cover it. Nor had he 
the remotest clue to the kind of proper- 
ty wherein it consisted, with the single 
exception of, the landed estate’ upon 
which stood Mrs. Frayle’s demesne. 

She seemed flush of ready money. 
She had begged him to be: good enough 
to settle her bill at the. ‘Springs,’ and 
had handed’ him a five-hundred dollar 
bill for the purpose. He had, once, 
tried to ‘pump’ Harriet. But Harriet 
was unpumpable. She said she never 
knew any thing about Mr. Frayle, de- 
ceased, for she had only been with Mrs. 
F. since her widowhood. 

Finally, the counsellor determined to 
make good his ‘point,’ without abso- 
lutely committing himself, and then, to 
wait a favorable opportunity for ‘ taking 
information’ before giving his case to 
the decision of ‘the court.’ 

At the end of the week after return- 
ing to town, Mrs. Avery Frayle an- 
nounced to her ‘dear friend’ that it was 
necessary for her to visit her ‘ estate,’ on 
business, and that she should be gone a 
fortnight. 

The gallant Sharpe, for reasons of his 
own, ‘good and substantial,’ again of- 
fered to escort her. But she perempto- 
rily declined. She was going on wo- 
man’s business, house-cleaning, etc., and 
he would only be in the way. 
~ Mrs. Frayle departed, and Mr. Sharpe 
was left to his clients and his ‘ bachelor’s 
reveries.’ 

‘°T is said that absence conquers love.’ 

It certainly had no such effect upon 
the peculiar passion of Mr. Cunningham 
Sharpe. On the contrary, so uneasy 
grew his spirit, and such an ardent 
complexion did his yearnings for the 
widow and her ‘ estate, real and person- 
al, comprising goods and chattels,’ etc., 

etc., assume during her absence, that he 
actually repented not having made a 
sure thing of her and of them, before she 
left. 
He was sitting in his office, in some- 
VOL. LXIV. 32 
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what such a frame of mind, not quite 
two weeks after Mrs. Frayle’s departure, 
when there was a knock at the door. 
‘Come in,’ said he. 

And in came—Harriet ! 

Start, surprise, hurried questions, etc., 
for the first minute. Then, Harriet /o- 
quitur : 

‘Mrs. Frayle has returned, quite 
gloomy-like, and wants to make her 
will, sir; and she sent me to ask you, 
would you be so good as to call and 
draw it up for her this very day.’ 

‘Is—is she seriously ill?’ asked Mr. 
S. in a rather agitated voice. 

‘Oh! no—not the least! Only mad 
and solemn-like, because her brother-in- 
law has been at her again.’ 

‘Ha! What has—what did Mr. —— 
by the bye, I’ve forgot his name; what 
is it?’ 

‘Oh! it’s such a queer name, I never 
could get it round my tongue. It’s 
something like Gub— Gob— Grab — 
howsomedever, I don’t know what he 
did nor said, for I wasn’t there; I was 
down in the village. When’ll you come, 
sir?’ 

‘Tn half an hour,’ 

‘Are you ready now, my dear, kind 
friend ?’ 

‘Quite ready, my dear widow!’ an- 
swered Mr. Sharpe; and he might have 
added, ‘and anxious,’ for he was sure, 
now, of knowing all about the ‘estate, 
real and personal,’ etc. 

‘Of course, you can’t write it formal- 
ly, now; but I just wish you to make a 
note of my intentions, and prepare the 
legal document as soon after as you can.’ 

‘Of course; I understand. Pray go 
on, my dear Am widow.’ 

‘I don’t object to being called Aman- 
da,’ sighed Mrs. Frayle softly; then, 
still lower ‘thatis, by you! Well— 
heigho! I bequeath all my real estate 
in Smith County, Pennsylvania, consist- 
ing of three hundred acres of land, with 
mansion, and so forth, to be converted 
into an asylum for indigent widows with- 
out children ; and as a fund for the sup- 
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port of the establishment, I give my one 
hundred shares in the Little Peedee Via- 
duct and Irrigation Company, now worth 
one hundred and sixty odd thousand 
dollars. Thirty thousand to be devoted 
to the erection of the necessary build- 
ings. Do you think thirty thousand 
enough, dear Mr. Sharpe ?’ 

‘Oh! quite enough, my dear Aman— 
ahem! I wish they may get it!’ (this 
to himself, now firmly resolved on con- 
verting the widow and her estate to his 
own use.) 

‘I give my eighty shares of stock in 
the National Coffee-Roasting Company, 
valued at eighty thousand dollars, to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Native 
Female Domestics. This Society, my 
dear friend, enables American women, 
without regard to color, to compete with 
foreign servants, by furnishing them with 
‘characters,’ and certificates of Irish or 
other foreign parentage and training, and 
supporting them while out of place.’ 

‘ A most patriotic bequest!’ exclaimed 
Sharpe. 

‘I give my faithful companion and 
servant Harriet Quimby, my deposits 
and stock in the Washerwoman’s Sav- 
ings Bank, amounting to five thousand 
dollars. 

‘IT bequeath fifty thousand dollars, in 
the bonds of the Slambang Railroad, to 
buying and laying out a cemetery for the 
gratuitous interment of such horses, 
dogs, cats, etc., as are now, when de- 
funct, cast forth to—to decompose on the 
highways, much to the discomfort and 
injury of residents in their vicinity. 
What I have suffered from this horrid 
practice, my dear friend, you could never 
imagine!’ 

‘How thoughtful for others!’ mur- 
mured the attorney, looking tenderly at 
his fair client. 

It is unnecessary to continue the de- 
tails of Mrs. Frayle’s ‘last will and tes- 
tament,’ at each succeeding clause of 
which, Sharpe performed a mental feat 
in ‘ Addition,’ until the ‘Sum Total’ 
was produced upon his interior vision 
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in golden figures, representing a fortune 
of five hundred thousand dollars ! 
HALF A MILLION, capitally invested ! 


nut. 


Taree days after that momentous le- 
gal interview — three days of bewilder- 
ed restlessness and rapture ! — Cun- 
ningham Sharpe, Esq., inveigled the 
artless’ Amanda Frayle into a solemn 
promise of marriage! 

One week —‘ one little week!’ — and 
a joyous morn saw the sacred rite per- 
formed in a quiet suburban church, (at 
the widow’s special request, lest the cer- 
emony should be intruded upon by the 
obnoxious and mercenary brother-in- 
law, whose name was not mentioned at 
allin the will,) and the blissful bride- 
groom bore his blushing bride away, 
upon the traditional journey over which 
fair Luna is supposed specially to pre- 
side, and for which the swarms of Hy- 
mettus distil continuous honey ! 


How illusory are the things of this 
life! ‘Shadows we are, and shadows 
we pursue!’ 

A month had scarcely waned, and, in 
a certain city, there was one who met 
with Mr. Cunningham Sharpe, whilom 
bachelor and fortune-hunter, wending 
his way moodily, in the shadow. 

‘Sharpe!’ said this man, an old man 
who had known the attorney from his 
boyhood, ‘ you look poorly, my boy, for 
one who has lately married a million, as 
I hear you have. What is the matter? 
Will not the bride loosen the purse- 
strings ?’ 

Sharpe looked up. There were tears 
in his eyes. Tears of mortified pride, 
vexation, and, perhaps, (for this cannot 
be asserted without risk,) of contrition. 

‘A million!’ exclaimed he bitterly. 
‘A million lies! You have known me 
these forty years, sir, and I don’t mind 
confessing to you that I have been most 
atrociously sold! Swindled diabolically 
by a she-adventurer, a cold-blooded fe- 
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male husband-hunter, sir! I drew her 
will — for half a million. She hasn't 
five thousand dollars in the world, sir! 
She cut off her brother-in-law! She 
hasn’t a brother-in-law to her name, 
sir! She said she was an invalid. In- 
valid! She wears china teeth and a 
‘Palmer’s leg,’ sir! Ugh!’ 

‘Get a divorce, Sharpe,’ said the el- 
derly man, with some difficulty repress- 
ing an inclination to laugh; for in his 
secret soul he could not help thinking: 
‘Serves you right!’ 


LUNAR ORIGIN OF METEORITES—-ANSWERS 
TO CRITICISMS. 


We have received, from Simon New- 
comb, Esq., of Sadlersville, Md., and 
from Hon. Fred. P. Stanton, of the ‘ Con- 
tinental Monthly,’ communications offer- 
ing some restrictions upon our Provings 
under the present head. Since the sub- 
stance of the latter’s objections is given 
in the letter of the former, we make this 
the foundation of our reply. 

Mr. Newcomb says : ‘ La Place demon- 
strated that a body thrown from the sur. 
face of the moon ina certain direction, 
and with a velocity of about one anda 
half miles per second, would reach the 
earth; while you affirm that it would 
have to be thrown with a thousand 
times the same velocity in order to do 
so. You certainly cannot expect us to 
take your affirmation in preference to 
the demonstrations of the greatest math- 
ematicians. 

‘You calculate that a body, in falling 
to the earth from the height of two hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand miles, would 
acquire a velocity of a hundred and 
eighty-four thousand miles per hour. 
You found this calculation on the hypo- 
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‘A divorce! What! publish my 
shame? Have my ‘case’ in the ‘Re- 
ports’? Confess ‘to the court’ and the 
world that I was a for No! no! 
I’ve not come to that yet!’ 

‘What do you intend to do, then?’ 

‘Do? Nothing! That is, I intend 
to emigrate to some place where it will 
not be known—for a long time, at 
least — that Cunningham Sharpe, the 
lawyer, after vainly nibbling, all his 
life, at gilded baits, was caught, at last, 
by the sham glitter of a bare hook!’ 










thesis that a body will fall as far in one 
second at the above-mentioned distance 
as it will at the surface of the earth ; or, 
in other words, that the force of gravity 
is constant for all distances—an hypothe- 
sis wholly at variance with the known laws 
of attraction. At that distance, the at- 
traction of gravitation is only one twen- 
ty-five hundredth part as great as it is 
at the surface, because it is fifty times 
further from the centre. The body, 
therefore, would not fall one thirteenth 
of an inch during the first second; and 
when it reached the earth it would not 
have acquired one eighth the velocity 
you suppose. In fact, if a body were 
let fall from an infinite height, it could 
never acquire a greater velocity than 
about seven miles per second, which is 
-the limit of the velocity which it is pos- 
sible for a body falling’ to the earth to 
attain. Therefore, a body thrown up- 
ward with this velocity would never re- 
turn to us. If we make the same calcu- 
lation with regard to the moon, we shall 
find the limiting velocity to be about 
one and a half miles per second, as 
above stated. 

‘You calculate that a stone set free 
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from the attraction of the earth would 
fall to the sun in fifty hours, and would 
then be moving with a velocity of three 
million eight hundred thousand miles 
per hour. You make this calculation 
upon the false hypothesis above men- 
tioned. The time in which a body 
would fall from the orbit of any planet 
to the sun may be found by dividing the 
period of revolution of the, planet by 
the square-root of thirty-one. Hence it 
would require more than sixty-four days 
for a stone thrown out of the moon’s 
orbit to reach the sun, and then it would 
require to be thrown in a direction con- 
trary to that of the earth’s revolution, 
and with a velocity of sixty-eight thou- 
sand miles per hour, so that it might be 
at rest with respect to the sun. [If it 
were thrown with a small velocity, it 
would have no disposition to seek the 
sun as the centre of force, for the centrif- 
ugal force produced by its rapid revo- 
lution tends to throw it out of the orbit 
with the same force that the attraction 
of the sun tends to draw it inwards. 
These two forces being equal, and acting 
in opposite direction, neither of them 
need be regarded,in our calculations. 

‘Another demonstrated principle 
which you seem to have lost sight of 
is this: Jf a body, by virtue of any 
number of forces emanating from fixed 
centres, move in an orbit returning into 
itself, the velocity will always be the 
same at the same point of its orbit. 
Consequently, if we suppose a comet to 
have been projected from the moon, the 
velocity of projection must have been 
equal to the velocity with which it cross- 
es the orbit of the earth—namely, from 
twenty to eighty thousand miles per 
hour. Now, for our own part, we. 
should consider it far more improbable 
that a body should be projected from 
the moon with that velocity than that it 
should be thrown with a velocity of one 
and a half miles per second. Such a 
velocity as eighty thousand miles per 
hour precludes at once all possibility of 
of ‘ our modest matron of a moon’ being 
the mother of the comets.’ 
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Mr. Newcomb’s allusion, in suggest- 
ing our presumptuousness to think our 
simple affirmations will be taken in prefer- 
ence to the demonstrations of the great- 
est mathematicians, is to the fact—what 
he claims to be the fact—that ‘La Place 
demonstrated that a body thrown from 
the surface of the moon in a certain di- 
rection, and with a velocity of about one 
and a half miles per second, would reach 
the earth,’ and to our declaration that the 
body would have to be thrown with a 
thousand times the same velocity in 
order to do so. Of course we are free to 
confess ourselves mere school-boy math- 
ematicians compared with La Place; 
nevertheless, we insist upon it that, in 
this particular case, we are right and La 
Place was wrong. 

The moon attracts according to her 
quantity of matter, each of her particles 
serving as an arm of force, so to speak, 
reaching outward to grasp and hold in 
her.embrace the objects upon her sur- 
face. No greater number of these arms 
of force can act at the same moment 
upon an object than the object contains 
particles. Thus, a body of no more 
than a thousandth the weight of the 
moon, situated on her surface, is subject 
at one time to only a thousandth of her 
attractive influence; while a body of 
equal weight with her would, if in con- 
tact with her, be subject at one time to 
her whole attractive influence. Then the 
lighter body will require a force equal 
to only a thousandth part of the moon’s 
attractive influence to start it upward 
from its position, while the heavier body 


‘would require a force equal to the whole 


lunar influence to start it from its posi- 
tion; but the heavier, when once start- 
ed, would be entirely ungoverned by the 
moon, while the lighter, in order to be 
go—that is, in order to be carried up- 
ward through the successive rings of 
grasping arms—must have applied to it 
a force produced by a thousand times 
the velocity necessary to be applied to 
the other. It follows that a meteoric 


stone must, in order to ascend above the 
influence which holds it to the moon, 
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be hurled with a velocity measured by a 
little more than the difference between 
its quantity of matter and that of the 
whole moon. It follows further and in- 
evitably, that no meteoric stone, either 
small or large, has ever come, or can 
ever come, from the moon to the earth. 
With respect to the second point offer- 
ed in the criticism, namely, the point 
objecting to our estimate of the veloci- 
ty which a stone would acquire in fall- 
ing from the moon to the earth, we might 
bring from the criticism itself evidence 
sufficient to sustain us upon the ground 
taken. Thus, the stone has, at the in- 
stant of starting from the moon, a velo- 
city of one and a half miles a second. 
This initial velocity is adequate to bring 
it completely without the lunar influence, 
within the influence of the earth. Now, 
allowing the velocity of the stone, if let 
fall from near the moon upon the moon’s 
surface, to be about one quarter of the 
velocity with which a stone starts to fall 
from near the earth to the earth’s sur- 
face, (as that initial velocity of one and 
a half miles per second is about a quar- 
ter of the initial velocity of seven miles 
per second necessary to be given to a 
stone in order to throw it beyond the 
earth’s attractive influence,) then the 
stone cannot but have, when it leaves 
the moon’s sphere of attraction and 
enters the earth’s sphere, a velocity con- 
siderably greater than four feet per sec- 
ond ; for the moment the velocity of pro- 
jection shall be reduced down to just 
that rate, the stone will cease to ascend, 
and will fall back to the moon, in the 
same manner that a stone will cease to 
ascend from the earth and will com- 
mence to fall back to her when its pro- 
jectile velocity has been lessened to six- 
teen feet per second. But we prefer 
other evidence—evidence growing out of 
the very principle involved in the case. 
As a body, while lying upon the 
earth’s surface, can be grasped by only 
so many of her arms of force as it con- 
tains particles to be grasped, so the 
same body, if at the outer limit of the 
earth’s sphere of attraction, (supposing 
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it, of course, to be still sufficiently with- 
in the influence of the earth to be drawn 
toward her,) would be grasped by no 
less nor more than that number of arms ; 
and so the speed with which it would 
commence to descend from that outer 
limit toward the earth could not but be 
equal to the speed with which it would 
begin its descent from a point near the 
earth’s surface—that is, a speed of six- 
teen feet per second. 

Then, the initial speed of a stone, fall- 
ing from the line dividing the moon’s 
and the earth’s spheres of attraction, 
being sixteen feet a second, its speed at 
the earth’s surface must be accelerated 
to about a hundred and eighty-four 
thousand miles per hour, as claimed by 
us, the acceleration being due to the 
fact that the stone, in descending, comes 
within the grasp of additional numbers 
of the earth’s arms of attractive force. 

The third point of the criticism is an- 
swered in the answer to the second. 

The fourth and last point is one 

which does not touch at all any ‘af- 
firmation’ of our own. We have 
never claimed for ourselves any thing 
different from this: that, ‘if a body, 
by virtue of any number of forces ema- 
nating from fixed centres, move in an 
orbit returning into itself, the velocity 
will always be the same at the same 
point of its orbit. We stated, upon 
the authority of the Newtonian Theory 
of Gravitation, (to which same we do 
not by any means subscribe,) that a 
stone, having fallen with a certain 
velocity to a position near the sun, 
would have a projectile force (measured 
by the square of the velocity) such as 
to throw it into a cometary orbit. Our 
own opinion is, that the projectile force 
of a moving body is just the measure of 
the velocity with which it moves, (sub- 
ject, of course, to its quantity of matter ;) 
but it is indispensable, in order to prove 
the principle of Newton’s theory to be 
true, that projectile force be reckoned 
according to the square of projectile ve- 
locity, as we design taking an early oc- 
casion to show. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Ix connection with private business 
engagements, the writer, between the 
years 1840 and 1858, made several 
journeys into unfrequented sections of 
the United States. Having learned 
‘how to observe,’ as the late De la 
Beche would say, he was careful to 
take notes of many things of interest. 
At length he finds some leisure hours 
in which to retrace the paths he trod, 
and to call out some of the matters of 
general interest which he finds recorded 
in his ‘ Observations on Horseback.’ 

The Little Tennessee River, taking its 
rise in the Blue Ridge, in and around 
Rabun Gap, Georgia, finds its way to 
the northward, through the great Smoky 
Mountain, near the Tennessee line, at a 
point about fifty miles south of Knox- 
ville. The Smoky Mountain stands, 
along this part of its range, at an eleva- 
tion of three thousand feet above the 
bed of the river, and about six thou- 
sand above the level of the sea. 

The mountain gap, through which the 
river tortuously runs, is a dislocation, 
apparently, and not a mere cwt, at right 
angles with the course of the mountain, 
which is from north-east to south-west. 
The eastern part comes up in a line to 
the gap, but the western portion lies 
back to the south in broken masses, for 
several miles, as though some, mighty 
giant, in his progress northward, had 
grappled the opposing barrier, and 
wrenching it in twain, had held the 
eastern end in its position with his right 
hand, while, with the left, he had flung 
the western end behind him as he passed, 
resistlessly, on his way to the north- 
ward, preparing the channels for the 
rivers to pour out their waters to the 
ocean. 

It was thus that the sublime scenery, 
by which I was surrounded, appeared 
to me, as I stood upon the highest dome 
of the mountain, with the clouds rolling 
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tumultuously far beneath my feet, the 
lightnings leaping from point to point, 
on their upper surface, like so many 
fiery serpents, and the thunders jarring 
my footstool, as if they would shake it 
from its strong foundation. 

The mountains here, as almost every 
where in the Southern Alleghanies, are 
composed of stratified metamorphic 
rocks, and not of massive granite; and 
it is rare, therefore, to find rocky peaks ; 
but rounded domes, lying some hundreds 
of feet above the timber-line, are not of 
unfrequent occurrence. These rocks 
readily decompose so as to afford fine, 
rich soils, which, by care, may be con- 
stantly kept in good condition as pas- 
ture-lands. The chief interest attached 
to them of late, however, is in relation 
to their mineral value—a question that 
was extensively engaging the public at- 
tention at the outbreak of the rebellion. 

It is for this reason that incidents, 
connected with the early history of this 
mountain range, become of great pub- 
lic value, for the hints that legends may 
afford, as well as for the amusement 
that the customs of a former age may 
supply to the present. 

The district embraced in Cherokee and 
Macon counties, North-Carolina, and the 
portions of Tennessee bordering upon 
them, has long been famed as the seat 
of certain silver mines, the knowledge 
of which has been lost, in consequence 
of the death of the persons who pro- 
fessed to have discovered them, before 
the removal of the hostile Indians who 
occupied the grounds. 

So much importance was attached to 
these traditions, that Dr. Ramsay, the 
historian of Tennessee, quotes as fol- 
lows from General Adair’s account of 
the events occurring while he occupied 
Fort Loudon, near the mouth of the 
Little Tennessee : 

‘The silver mines are so rich, that by 
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digging about ten yards deep, some 
desperate vagrants found, at sundry 
times, so much rich ore as to enable 
them to counterfeit dollars to a great 
amount, a horse-load of which was de- 
tected in passing for the purchase of 
negroes at Augusta.’ 

The historian farther adds: ‘A tra- 
dition still continues of the existence of 
the silver mine mentioned by Adair. 
It is derived from hunters and traders 
who had seen the locality, and assisted 
in smelting the metal. After the whites 
had settled near and begun to encroach 
upon the overhill towns, their inhabit- 
ants began to withhold all knowledge of 
the mines from the traders, apprehend- 
ing that their cupidity for the precious 
metals would lead to an appropriation 
of the mines, and the ultimate expul- 
sion of the natives from the country. 
The late Mr. Delozier, of Sevier county, 
testified to the existence and richness 
of mines of silver, one of which he 
worked at, in the very section of the 
Cherokee country described by Adair.’* 

In relation to Mr. Delozier, Captain 
Campbell, an old gentleman of Knox 
county, Tennessee, who was one of the 
officers of General Jackson, in the In- 
dian wars, indorses the following state- 
ment as substantially true: 

‘About sixty years since, an Indian 
trader, by the name of Delozier, lost 
his horses in the great Smoky Mount- 
ains. While searching for them, he 
found a vein of metal so pure that he 
broke off large masses of it with his 
tomahawk, and carried a load of it with 
him upon the horse he was riding. 
This metal he had smelted at Philadel- 
phia, when it proved to be silver, in 
combination with other metals. In 
leaving the mine, as in several subse- 
quent visits, he carefully covered it over, 
so that the Indians might not find it. 
The long continuance of the hostility 
of the Indians, and the frequent wars 
which they waged against the whites, 
rendered it wholly impracticable for 
him to make his discovery available. 


* Ramsay’s ‘ Annals of Tennessee,’ p. 82. 
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He therefore carefully instructed his 
sons in the facts connected with the 
route to be taken, and the location of 
the mine. 

‘Time rolled on, the Indian country 
remained inaccessible, and Delozier had 
become an old man before the mine 
could be re-visited, and he acquire the 
fortune he had hoped to realize from his 
discovery. On finding himself nearing 
the grave, he called his sons around 
him, for the last time repeated his in- 
structions, and enjoined it upon them 
never to give up the search until they 
should find the silver mine, and then 
they would need to toil no more—mil- 
lions would be their reward. 

‘The sons, obedient to their father’s 
will, entered upon the task as soon as 
the Indian troubles ceased. But, as 
dangers were to be apprehended from 
wild beasts and marauding parties of 
Indians, their secret had to be commun- 
icated to others, so as to secure a suffi- 
cient force to make their explorations in 
safety. During a period of thirty or 
forty years, party after party continued 
to search for the Delozier silver mine, 
and as often failed in their efforts. The 
sons married, and the grandsons, inher- 
iting the zeal of their fathers, continued 
the explorations; but the location of 
the grandfather’s legacy is still a mys- 
tery. 

‘The hunting of the ‘ Delozier silver 
mine’ has not been without its results. 
During the explorations made, clergy- 
men, men of science, lawyers, doctors, 
mechanics, farmers, hunters, all joined 
in the search for the mine. Almost 
every foot of ground, on the Smoky 
Mountain, pointed out by the elder De- 
lozier, was examined. The youngest 
son, Edward, who alone had received 
some education, seldom failed to make 
one of every party; and from the 
knowledge thus gained, he has since 
profited in the selection of lands, after 
it was found that the region abounded 
in copper mines.’ 

The adventures encountered by the 
mine-hunters were often laughable, but 
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at times quite tragical, as well as ludi- 
crous. I have sat for several evenings, 
listening to Edward Delozier, the young- 
er son, while he recited the incidents of 
the trips taken by himself and neigh- 
bors, accompanied, often, by strangers 
from a distance. To tell them as he 
did, with all the life and animation of a 
real actor in the scenes, for me is im- 
possible. Nor did I make notes of 
them for future use. 

One I remember, relating to himself. 
A party had been made up for a new 
search, and called, unexpectedly upon 
Edward to accompany them. But he 
had neither hat nor shoes—an unlucky 
‘fire in the woods’ having burned them 
to cinders, where he had left them in 
his clearing, while hurriedly dashing 
after a wounded deer he had failed to 
kill on the spot. Without hat or shoes, 
how was he to travel, where rattlesnakes 
and copperheads and vipers lay in 
every path, and where September suns 
were at tropical heat? But nothing 
could keep Edward back, when the 
search of his patrimony was proposed. 
His feet were hardened, and he cared 
for neither pebble nor rock ; but his brain 
might soften in the sun, or headache 
render him unable to travel. To pro- 
vide for the head was but the work of 
a moment. An undressed bear-skin 
was cut in twain, and a cap, more lofty 
than Cossack ever wore, sat towering 
upon his brow. Its huge dimensions 
were with an eye to economy, as a half 
bear-skin would afterwards meet a ready 
sale for a horseman’s saddle. But 


neither had he coat or jacket, all having’ 


gone’at once in the fire, along with his 
hat and shoes. A coat was soon pro- 
vided also, by cutting armholes in an- 
other bear-skin, so that a fine overcoat 
hung down his back and surrounded 
his shoulders. 

The first day’s travel brought the 
company, near sundown, to a cove suit- 
able for an encampment. A fine spring 
of water gushed out from the overhang- 
ing rocks of the mountain-side. At a 
little distance from the spring, a smooth- 
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ly worn aperture in the ledge of rocks, 
taken in connection with some snake- 
skins, shed during the summer, which 
lay intertwined among the loose stones, 
all indicated that the party had intruded 
upon a den of rattlesnakes. ‘To test the 
question, a gun was fired into the hole, 
when, instantly, a buzz, a whiz, of hun- 
dreds of rattles, announced that the 
spot was not one of safety for the bare 
feet of Edward Delozier. Out rushed 
the rattlesnakes with the fury of infer- 
nals, each striking its fatal fangs into 
whatever object lay in its course. But 
this was not all; the serpents, which 
had been out foraging, had not all 
returned to their den for the night. 
These stragglers, too, had heard the gun, 
and came gliding through the grass to 
their fortress for safety. Delozier, on 
seeing the egress of the serpents from 
the den, turned to escape from the 
danger; but scarcely a dozen steps had 
had been taken, when a huge rattlesnake 
met him in its haste to reach the den. 
Instantly it whirled into coil, ready for 
battle; for no snake can strike when 
stretched at full length. But Delozier, 
knowing his peril, bounded over and 
beyond the serpent, so as to escape its 
fangs. Here, again, the danger was 
renewed; another offered battle, and 
another leap took him over it in tri- 
umph; and yet another, and anotherf 
encountered him in his flight, until the 
farther touching of the ground seemed ~ 
instant death; and he flew on ahead, as 
he imagines, until, exhausted, he fell in 
@ swoon. 

When his comrades came up to him, 
they supposed he was dying from the 
bite of the rattlesnakes, and their small 
rations of whiskey were freely divided to 
pour into his mouth; for it is a well- 
ascertained fact that whiskey is an anti- 
dote to the poison of venomous reptiles. 

Delozier soon began to rouse from his 
dreamy condition, through the influence 
of the stimulants; and, tasting the 
spirits which had been administered, he 
imagined, in his confused recollection 
of the events of the past hour, that he 
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had died, and was in the better world, 
where he would always have his fill of 
whiskey ; an idea very common, in re- 
lation to the enjoyments of heaven, 
where that beverage was as rarely to be 
had as in the Southern Alleghanies at 
that day. 

That night Delozier made himself a 
pair of moccasins, out of undressed 
deer-skin, cut from a saddle-cover of one 
of the party. The next afternoon it 
rained, and he soon found his moccasins 
growing rather gelatinous, until at 
length they so stretched that the heels 
trailed behind him in a goodly length of 
raw hide. Still, he could not cast them 
away, lest his enemies, the rattlesnakes, 
should again assail him. The rain, too, 
forced him to wear his bear-skin over- 


coat by day; and thus encumbered, he’ 


became tardy in his movements, and 
fell behirfd the company. He cared but 
little for this, however, as the place of 
lodging, at a mountaineer’s cabin, had 
been agreed upon, and he knew its lo- 
cality. 

That day the hunter had been out 
bear-hunting, and had been quite suc- 
cessful, though his dogs had fared bad- 
ly in their encounter with a wounded 
bear — the dampened powder having 
caused the hunter’s gun to hang fire, 
and make the shot less fatal. 

Weariedly Edward slithered along, 
encumbered by his still expanding moc- 
casins. All at once the yelp of the 
hunter’s dogs startled him, and he now 
rejoiced to know that he was nearing 
the cabin of their master. But the 
moistening effects of the rain had 
brought out the true odor of the bear 
from his overcoat; and the dogs, mis- 
taking him for a real old bruin, erect 
for fight, rushed forward to avenge 
themselves of the wounds received 
through the day. Delozier had no arms 
of defence, except a long club, snatched 
hastily from the ground, as the dogs 
sprang toward him. Now a fierce en- 
counter began — the dogs assailing and 
Delozier defending, as best he could,. by 
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sweeping his club around him. Closer 
and closer they pressed upon him, until 
the hot breath of the leader was felt in 
his face. Itwasacritical moment. The 
dog, in his fury, aimed at the throat of 
his victim ; but Delozier, by a powerful 
effort, pushed the gnashing jaws aside, 
and saved his throat, but could not Rae: 
vent the animal from seizing his over- 
coat and jerking it to one side with such 
force as to whirl him around and strip it 
from his shoulder. Instantly, all the 
other dogs rushed at the bear-skin, and 
tore it into a thousand fragments.. De- 
lozier, in the mean time, recovered his 
wits, and, convinced that he had been 
mistaken for a bear, at once threw his 
cap also to the dogs, at the same time 
hurrahing them on in their work, as 
though he were their master, and thus 
escaped the death that a moment be- 
fore seemed so imminent, and from 
which no amount of whiskey could 
have recovered him. 

The tremendous uproar occasioned by 
the encounter had hurried the hunter 
forward to-see what the dogs had found ; 
and well it was that cap and overcoat 
had both been sacrificed, as in the dusk 
the hunter must have made the same 
mistake which led the dogs to assail 
the man, and a bullet would have ended 
the career of Edward Delozier. 

The testimony of the elder Delozier 
and General Adair is not the only 
foundation for the belief that silver 
mines exist in the South-west Allegha- 
nies. The late Dr. Troost, the geologist 
of ‘Tennessee, had one specimen of ore. 
presented to him, and found another 
himself, in the region referred to, which, 
upon analysis, proved to be very rich 
ores of sulphuret of silver: silver, eigh- 
ty-seven per cent, sulphur, thirteen per 
cent. 

But gold, also, is of general occur- 
rence, in the section of countfy under 
consideration. The bottom-lands of 
Valley River, in Cherokee county, alone, 
have yielded a half-million of dollars. 
But more of this hereafter. 








PART I. 


Mr. SHERBROOKE sat bending over his- 


desk, in a dusty State-street counting- 
rogm, giving the final touches to an anti- 
slavery oration to be delivered the com- 
ing evening, in presence of a ‘ Loyal 
Union League,’ or, at least, what pur- 
ported to be such. As he dwells with 
glowing emphasis on the cruel wrongs 
of the oppressed and down-trodden Af- 
rican, and the inestimable boon of free- 
dom to a race so little anxious to be free 
that it has never so much as attempted 
any general and preconcerted movement 
to shake off its willing bonds, let us 
take a brief survey of the face and fig- 
ure of the proposed orator. Tall and 
finely proportioned, Mr. Sherbrooke’s 
patrician cast of features exhibit the 
unmistakable impress of an uncurbed 
temper, an arrogant self-assertion, and 
firm, immovable resolve. When his lips 
close beneath those glossy black mous- 
taches, it is with a pressure of rigid de- 
termination seeming to defy fate itself 
to successfully assault and overcome. 
An opinion once formed, he rarely re- 
linquished ; for by the very fact of its 
adoption, had he not made it his own, 
and had he not acquired his ample for- 
tune by never suffering any good gift 
once his own to escape his tenacious 
hold ?—by never parting with aught of 
the smallest fractional value without its 
full equivalent, or what he deemed such ? 
I do not mean through this recountal of 
his most marked characteristic, to con- 
vey the impression that he never parted 
with ‘golden dross’ without its full 
money equivalent. On the contrary, he 
spent lavishly in purchasing for himself 
the fleeting breath of popular applause, 
investing munificertly in stocks of re- 
putation paying dividends in disinterest- 
ed philanthropy. The very curve of his 
somewhat over-full under lip expresses 
the boundless beneficence with which 
he contemplates the sufferings of uni- 
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versal humanity, more especially that 
servile portion of the genus homo whose 
manifold oppressions, the world over, 
are a crying reproach to those who 
would coin drachms from the blood of 
the over-worked poor, if by so doing 
they could add to their coffers’ unright- 
eous hoards. 

The door opened, and entered a wea- 
ther-bronzed man of fifty or thereabouts, 
very plainly attired and plainly featured 
as well. 

‘I hope you are quite well, Captain 
Hunt,’ in bland greeting remarked the 
ship-owner from his desk. ‘ That last 
voyage of yours turned out a capital 
speculation forme. The Beaufort Island 
plantation I bought for little more than 
a song, after its confiscation, is proving 
a second El Dorado in my hands. The 
best of the yield I shall, of course, ship 
to Europe, where it brings fabulous 
prices for the manufacture of the finer 
and more delicate fabrics ; while I hap- 
pened upon a rare piece of good-luck, 
in getting wind of a cargo, reshipped 
from England to Halifax, before the 
speculating sharks even dreamed of its 
arrival, which I snapped up at much be- 
low its market value, and which is just 
the thing for the coarse denims and tick- 
ings my factories are turning out. No 
matter, at present ruling prices, how 
much paper money depreciates, or how 
high they pile on the taxes--my income 
will suffice for my most extravagant 
wants.’ | 

‘I should think so,’ rejoined the Cap- 
tain, with the faintest suspicion of a 
frown as he furtively glanced at his own 
worn and threadbare habiliments ; ‘every 
thing you touch seems to turn to gold.’ 

A look of superb  self-appreciation 
curled Mr. Sherbrooke’s haughty lip, 
as he returned with a slighting, almost 
contemptuous expression of counte- 
nance ; 

‘Any body with a fair share of brains 
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can make money. It is only your stu- 
pid plodder who never works his way 
up from the lower ranks to the higher 
orders of society.’ 

The weather-stained cheek of the 
ship-master took a more swarthy hue at 
his employer’s words; but he knew bet- 
ter than to venture on a retort, however 
courteous, towards one on whom his 
family depended for bread, and adroitly 
turned the conversation into a new chan- 
nel by observing: ‘ You must have made 
nearly two hundred thousand, clear gain, 
in the course of the last year.’ 

‘Three hundred is nearer the mark,’ 
returned Mr. Sherbrooke with lofty self- 
approval; ‘but you needn’t bruit it 
around amongst my dear five hundred 
friends, who would willingly relieve me 
from the burden of carrying too heavy 
a purse. I have already a plenty of re- 
lief associations and charitable aid com- 
mittees to carry on my shoulders, with- 
out any addition to the pestilent race.’ 

‘I will take care not to help swell 
the number,’ with a slightly flustered 
air remarked Captain Hunt; ‘but I do 
wish you would buy the house my fam- 
ily have lived in so many years, and let 
it to me for enough to cover the interest 
and outlay in repairs. You see, it leaks 
badly from want of new shingling; the 
landlord won't do a thing in the way of 
repairs, and I do n’t want to lay out my 
small savings in fixing up a place I may 
have to vacate at a quarter’s notice.’ 

‘I don’t blame you, nor your landlord 
either, for not wanting to waste money 
on such a miserable old shell. It is a 
fit habitation for rats and vermin. I’d 
get out of it if I were you. How were 
afiairs progressing at the plantation when 
you left Beaufort ?’ 

‘Every thing was going on like clock- 
work, so far as the condition of crops 
was concerned ; but I'll tell you what, 
Mr. Sherbrooke, your contrabands won’t 
work so well another year as they do 
this one, if you keep up the present 
driving system-of overworking them.’ 

‘What makes you think so?’ with a 
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skeptical air inquired the new plantation- 
owner. 

‘I’ll tell you what makes me think 
so. I’ve seen enough of negro laborers 
at the South to be able to tell when all 
is not going well with them ; and I don’t 
like the symptoms which, sooner or later, 
must come to a head amongst your field- 
hands. They have stopped playing the 
banjo — stopped dancing on the green 
that once separated their huts from 
their masters’ dwellings, to which they 
used to-run in every case of emergen- 
cy, but which are now tenanted by your 
agents, who care nothing for the negro, 
save in his capacity for supplying the 
looms and mills of the North—and taken 
to singing their wild, solemn, half-bar- 
baric chants, which I never liked to 
hear; for when you miss his natural 
jollity in the black, you may be sure he 
is going down-hill fast. All work and 
no play makes Sambo, who is little bet- 
ter than a child in the counsels of full- 
grown nations, a very dull beast of bur- 
den; and when he comes to that de- 
plorable task, he has to be driven like a 
beast to his task—a sort of slave-driving 
I never did like to see, and never shall.’ 

‘What is the grievance now? Do 
they complain of the provisions (better 
than they ever got before, without doubt) 
I last shipped to them ?’ 

‘Complain! oh! no; they are happy- 
go-lucky sort of fellows, who never re- 
sort to combination strikes, and all that 
sort of botheration, no matter what turns 
up. The pith of the trouble is, your 
agent works them harder than they 
were ever worked before; and they 
ought to be proportionately well fed, 
especially as they are no longer allowed 
their two hours before sundown for hoe- 
ing their garden patches, and looking 
after various little perquisites of their 
own. I don’t think, though, that they 
miss these half as much as the custom- 
ary evening dance on the green, in which 
they seem to have lost all interest. No 
offence meant, but really, Mr. Sherbrooke, 
that jerked beef I took out with me wasn’t 
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fit for the dogs to eat. Beef! it was old 
dray-horse, worked to the bone before it 
was knocked in the head and put out of 
its misery ; and tougher than whip-cord. 
The teeth of a hyena might chew it; 
a man’s might as well try to champ 
boot-leather ; at any rate, I’d as lief try 
to eat an old shoe. Then the damaged 
rice you shipped—and you must remem- 
ber that rice and cane syrup are their 
principal holiday treat—was on a par 
with the so-called beef, and fairly sick- 
ened me with its smell of bilge-water 
when boiling in their cabins. They are 
very quick in the senses of smell and 
taste, as you know, or would know, if 
you had as much to do with coloréd 
stewards as I have, and it never pays to 
give them a third-rate article of food.’ 

‘They must expect some hardships 
and deprivations as well as_ other 
classes of the laboring population,’ with 
some acerbity asserted Mr. Sherbrooke. 
‘If by unheard-of sacrifice on our part, 
we bestow on them the inestimable 
boon of liberty, the least they can do 
is to endure, without growling, the 
inevitable trials attendant on the tran- 
sitional period from bondage to free- 
dom. Their wages are their own, and 
they are free to spend them, if their 
fare isn’t all they could desire, in pro- 
viding better.’ 

‘Recollect, sir, that your agent keeps 
the only dépét of clothing and provisions 
within their reach, and that they must 
buy what he has to sell or go without.’ 

‘Recollect yourself, sir, that they are 
free to leave my service in search of a 
more liberal employer at any moment 
they choose.’ 

‘Yes, to be driven, from lack of other 
employ, into the ranks of our army; to 
be shot for desertion if they yield to 
their fears and run away; to be forced 
into the skirmishing line by Federal balls 
or Federal bayonets,_if they skulk to 
the rear ready to die with terror; and 
to be butchered without mercy, if un- 
fitted by abolition doctrines to be ‘ hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water,’ for 
which menial service nature has gifted 
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them, on falling into the hands of those 
who have been robbed of their lawful in- 
heritance. Poor devils! they had bet- 
ter stay on confiscated plantations, man- 
aged by sharp, close-fisted Northern 
agents, who take their pound of flesh 
wherever they can get it; and pick the 
bones of superannuated cart-horses, cloth- 
ing themselves in shoddy, which they 
shed in rags and tatters before their 
monthly pay-day comes round.’ 

Captain Hunt paused abruptly in his 
tirade, warned by the angry sparkle in 
the eye of his listener, that he was ven- 
turing on dangerous shoals, for one 
who was dependent on the will of his 
employer for his family’s subsistence. 
Tacking in his remarks with far less 
adroitness than he would have shown in 
tacking ship at sea, he sought counsel 
in regard to matters connected with the 
ship’s cargo and clearance, and on leav- 
ing the counting-room, encountered in 
the doorway a young girl of such rare 
personal attractiveness, that with a gal- 
lant bow of true sailor-like chivalry he 
stepped aside for her to pass. 

The sharply-defined lines in Mr. Sher- 
brooke’s face grew less tense as he 
caught sight of the new-comer; his 
keen, searching eyes softening in ex- 
pression, his compressed lips curving 
into a giad welcoming smile. 
fi ‘My dear child, what an age it has 
seemed since I last saw you,’ he eagerly 
assured her, warmly grasping the small 
hand she frankly placed in his own, and 
earnestly glancing into the sad eyes 
stained with traces of recent tears. 
‘What is the matter, Lily ?’ he contin- 
ued, his voice assuming a tone of com- 
miserating sympathy, as he noted her 
vain efforts at subduing her overpower- 
ing emotion. 

Lily Saltonstal possessed in an emi- 
nent degree that ofttimes fatal gift, 
the dower of beauty. Her figure, al- 
though too slight and fragile for the 
graceful mould of perfect proportioned 
symmetry, was nearly faultless in its 
promise of full harmonious outline, 
while her finely formed head was al- 
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most covered by the massive amber 
braids picturesquely encircling it. In 
the large liquid eyes the same amber 
tint prevailed; and the delicate hue of 
her fair cheek was like the exquisite 
tinting seen on the inner petals of a 
pale blush-rose. In her manner was an 
indescribable blending of childish timid- 
ity and womanly self-reliance, for barely 
seventeen summers had bloomed and 
faded on the Young girl’s vision. 

‘What is the matter, Lily?’ he had 
time to repeat, before the young girl had 
sufficiently steadied her voice to reply. 
‘Has the world gone ill with you, that 
you look so wan and worn? You have 
changed wonderfully, since I saw you 
last, and have grown, I am sorry to 
say, too ethereal-looking to stand the 
rough shocks of this hard world. Trust 
me with your troubles; perhaps I can 
lighten them.’ 

‘You must have heard that papa’s 
business, being largely connected with 
Southern trade, was ruined, and his for- 
tune all swept away by the outbreak of 
the present war. My uncle, who went 
_ out to New-Orleans to wind up the af- 
fairs of a branch house in that city, was 
accidentally shot in a street-fray.’ 

‘T have a vague remembrance of hay- 
ing heard some account of your father’s 
failure and subsequent death, at the time 
of their occurrence; but the fact is, I 
have been so overwhelmingly absorbed 
in business projects myself, that social 
claims have been almost completely ig- 
nored. Even to my own family, I am 
little better than a stranger.’ 

‘That reminds me to inquire for Mrs. 
Sherbrooke. I hope she is not still an 
invalid as I recollect her in years past.’ 

‘Not only that, but she is perfectly 
helpless from incurable disease, being a 
hopeless paralytic, who doesn’t speak 
a dozen consecutive words in as many 
days. It is hard for a man when he 


finds no happiness in his own home; 
for happiness he must find somewhere.’ 

‘But your son is old enough, now, to 
aid in your pursuits, and be a compan- 
ion in your leisure hours.’ 
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‘Gaston is completing his studies at a 
German University, and I have no one 
to fill the place in my interest his ab- 
sence leaves vacant.’ 

Lily looked compassionately in the 
face of the speaker, her eyes filling as 
she piteously murmured: ‘You have 
your own trials; but your sorrow is 
not like unto my sorrow: when those 
dear to you suffer, you are blessed with 
the means of procuring for them every 
possible alleviation to pain; but mam- 
ma, poor, patient, long-suffering mam- 
ma is ill, nigh unto death, and I cannot, 
by the scant earnings of my needle, ob- 
tain for her the light, easily digestible 
nourishment that might for a little pro- 
long the remainder of her days.’ 

‘Where is your brother, who is so 
much older than yourself, that I should 
suppose it would be rather on him than 
on you that your mother would natur- 
ae depend.’ 

‘He is gunner in a Massachusetts 
battery, where I have no fear of his 
failure in any point of duty. His ab- 
sence leaves me without a friend to ap- 
peal to in the hour of trial; and the 
burden I am trying to endure alone is 
almost insupportable.’ 

He took tenderly in his own the small, 
gloveless hand she pressed to her throb- 
bing temples, and drawing her gently 
towards him, with his lips lightly touched 
her cheek, 

‘ Never again, Lily, repeat those words, 
‘without a friend,’ while I, who have 
watched over you with friendliest inter- 
est, since the time when you were 
brought in with dessert, a tiny creature, 
when I used to dine with your father, 
am ready to lighten your burdens and 
share your sorrows. Do you remember 
standing inside my arm, and eating cher- 
ries from my fruit-plate, and picking 
out strawberries with a pin from my 
saucer ?’ 

‘I remember; but I have suffered so 
much through sad reverses since then, 
that I can scarce recall the recollection 
from years that seem long past.’ 

‘Poor child; you must have endured 
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much to have thus curbed your natural 
buoyancy of temperament; but the 
worst is over now, you have found a 
friend able and willing to exert himself 
to the utmost for your relief. Tell me 
how I am to enact the réle of good Sa- 
maritan [ am in haste to undertake. 
Where do you live?’ 

‘In a wretched attic, where I should 
be mortified to have you visit us.’ 

‘Put aside any such scruples; for 
visit you I must, to facilitate your 
mother’s removal to a large airy room 
in a vacant tenement, of my own. The 
widow of my old and tried friend Burk- 
hart Saltonstal shall not languish in a 
garret while I have every luxury at 
command.’ 

By a quick impulse of overflowing 
gratitude, the young girl caught and 
pressed his hand in both her own, look- 


ing the thanks she was too deeply 


moved to speak. The cold, impassive 
face of the millionaire kindled into a 
glow of genial warmth. 

‘I am glad to have an object of inter- 
est, Lily; show yourself grateful, and 
you will find me a faithful and stead- 
fast benefactor. Your confidence and 
regard are the only return I ask for ful- 
filling my part of the contract.’ 

‘I am not so much accustomed to 
generosity as to be likely to prove un- 
grateful for yours,’ was her instant 
reply. 

‘Very well; the compact is ratified; 
adhere to its conditions, and you cannot 
ask too much of me. Go now, for I 
have an engagement to keep; but leave 
me your address, and I will be with you 
in the course of an hour.’ 

Truth to tell, Mr. Sherbrooke hardly 
cared to be seen walking with one whose 
cheap attire plainly betokened the strait- 
ened circumstances to which she had 
been reduced. 

With light, rapid tread she bent her 
steps homeward, while he leisurely saun- 
tered up-town, dropping into Williams 
and Everett’s for a set of costly engray- 
ings copied from rare works of Euro- 
peanart. Coloring painfully, she admit- 
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ted him, on his arrival, to the comfortless 
room affording her mother and herself 
their only claim to the personal appli- 
cation of the term home. 

The sick woman extended her hand 
feebly, with the scarce audible remark: 
‘Some one must take care of me, now I 
am past caring for others; I shall not 
need care long.’ 

Mr. Sherbrooke, deeply shocked at her 
haggard and emaciated appearance, after 
a few words of encouragement which he 
knew to be vain, hurried away for a 
physician. The latter decided that she 
was too weak for removal, as the jar of 
a vehicle over paved streets would prob- 
ably result in fatal hemorrhage from the 
lungs. 

Nothing that could in any degree tend 
to mitigate her sufferings was left un- 
done. Mr. Sherbrooke himself folded a 
shawl about her wasted form, and lifting 
her from the hard palm-leaf mattress 
where she had so long lain in torturing 
unrest, gently removed her to the broad, 
soft-springed couch which was a counter- 
part to the one in his own dressing- 
room. Choice wines from his cellar, 
and tempting delicacies from his table, 
stood constantly on the little stand be- 
side the couch that was equally his gift. 
The sufferer was soon past relief, failing 
so rapidly as to be beyond the power of 
speech. 

Mr. Sherbrooke was unwearied in at- 
tendance through this hour of sore 
trial. He was the only person in the 
world who shared the sorrow of the 
stricken daughter, or breathed in her 
ear a word of consolation. 

In the anguish of impending desola- 
tion, she laid her hand in his with the 
great and exceeding bitter cry: ‘Speak 
to me some word ‘of comfort or I shall 
die.’ 

Passing his arm about her, and kiss- 
ing her colorless cheek; he drew her 
head to his shoulder, earnestly assuring 
her that she should never know a care 
or a want from which he had the power 
of shielding her. 

‘Look forward to brighter days,’ he 
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bade her, ‘ with every cheerful surround- 
ing that loving forethought can provide, 
resting assured that only through some 
fault of your own, will my friendship 
fail you.’ 

The sound of his departing footsteps 
was still on the stair, when Lily turned 
quickly to the couch. No; her ears 
had not deceived her, as she had at first 
been inclined to suppose; her mother 
had actually pronounced her name. She 
hastened to obey the summons. 

‘What can I do for you, mamma ?’ 

‘Treasure my words, darling; I have 
strength left to speak but few. In the 
hour of affliction, look not to man, but 
to God, for comfort and help. I leave 
you to a life of trial and temptation ; 
but, O Lily! my spotless, white Lily, 
walk in the strait and narrow way, 
thorny though it prove, and keep your- 
self pure and unspotted from the world; 
so shall you save your own soul, even 
at great earthly loss, if so it must be.’ 

The voice of the speaker died away 
in an inarticulate murmur; the eyes 
grew fixed and motionless; the last 
words of maternal counsel had been 
spoken. ‘The solemn hush that fell on 
the room was broken by the wailing cry 
of the bereaved orphan. ‘She has gone 
home, and I am left alone.’ 

As if in anticipation of speedy release 
from earthly bonds, the departed had 
placidly folded her arms across her 
breast, by a last effort straightening the 
limbs that grew rigid thus; for Lily, 
after drawing the lids over the sightless 
eyes, sank down in a swoon, beside the 
couch on which rested all that was mor- 
tal of one whose earthly losses had re- 
sulted in heavenly gain. Lily’s insensi- 
bility lasted for hours; and Mr. Sher- 
brooke, finding her unconscious, raising 
her tenderly in his arms, bore her gen- 
tly to her hard pallet. A physician was 
hastily summoned, a restorative admin- 
istered, and under its effects the strick- 
en mourner awoke to a bitter sense of 
bereavement. Raising her head on his 
arm, Mr. Sherbrooke suffered her to 
weep unrestrainedly until the first vio- 
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lent burst of grief had in a measure ex- 
hausted itself, when he put forth his 
best efforts in suggestions tending to 
Solace and consolement. 

‘We have all hard blows to bear in 
this hard world of ours, my poor child ; 
but remember that the wounds inflicted 
by such blows much more readily heal, 
at your time of life, than when one is 
more heavily burdened with an added 
weight of years; and do not lose sight 
of the fact that in me you have a friend, 
who would gladly screen your young 
life from every adverse shadow shutting 
out its sunlight.’ 

‘I do not know what makes me so 
tired,’ she said in faltering accents, and 
with drooping eyelids. ‘I have Hone 
very little to-day, much less than on or- 
dinary days, but just speaking or rais- 
ing my hand, in this way, to my head, 
makes me more weary than you would © 
readily believe.’ 

‘Oh! no; I can understand your weari- 
ness much better than you think. Now 
that it is no longer needful to put forth 
your best energies in behalf of one who 
no longer needs your care, they reict 
from the sharp tension to which you 
have so long subjected them, and an 
over-taxed system takes its revenge. 
Be thankful that you have now the op- 
portunity for rest. All arrangement 
of details for the final ceremony you 
may safely trust tome. You have slept 
little, and that but brokenly of late; 
take this anodyne, and sleep now.’ 

She took the few drops of dark liquid 
he poured from a vial, and the soft, 
amber eyes, tear-stains still about them, 
closed in tranquil slumber while still he 
watched by her bedside. Couid she 
have seen the expression of his glance 
as it rested on features a sculptor would 
have delighted to carve in lines of im- 
perishable beauty—have noted the trem- 
or of his hand as it wandered caressing- 
ly over the heavy braids of her amber 
hair, he would have been the last per- 
son she would have chosen as the guar- 
dian of her repose. No boding premo- 
nitions of pending evil shadowed them- 
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selves forth even in dreams, and in 
blessed oblivion of all terrestrial ills, 
she slept on, undisturbed by the sup- 
pressed tones of the low-spoken under- 
taker, who came to take the measure 
for the ordered coffin, or .by the light- 
footed nurse who watched over the 
sleeper, while shrouding the form of 
one who slept all too well for its return 
to the dust as it was. 

So thoroughly exhausted was the be- 
reaved daughter by long-continued anx- 
iety and protracted vigils, that she was 
not even consulted in regard to the final 
disposition of her mother’s remains. 
It was Mr. Sherbrooke who tacitly as- 
sumed the responsibility of deciding on 
all points connected with the last rites 
of sepulture, accompanying the orphan 
in the only carriage following the hearse 
conveying the last sad remnants of mor- 


tality to the city tomb, where they 


were to rest beside those of her deceased 
husband. As she looked into the damp 
crypt opened for this fresh accession to 
its mournful trophies, inhaling the odor 
of its mouldering decay, she started 


, ° . . . 
back with a shudder, exclaiming: ‘It is‘ 


very terrible to leave one I have so long 
tended with unceasing love, in a place 
like this.’ 

He drew her arm hastily within his 
own. 

‘Come out to the open air, Lily; 
these are pestilential vapors to breathe.’ 

She would fain have lingered for an- 
other and yet another look at the dear, 
familiar face of clay, on which she might 
hope to look nevermore; but with an 
impatient gesture, he hastened her lag- 
ging steps; and they were soon rattling 
along the city’s crowded thoroughfares. 
With a feeling of unspeakable desolation, 
she alighted in front of the tenement 
containing her humble attic abode. 

In the doorway stood the nurse, bon- 
neted and shawled, and only stopping to 
explain that she had been sent for to 
fulfil a previous engagement, hurried off 
on foot. 

‘I had hoped,’ remarked Mr. Sher- 
brooke, with feeling, ‘that she would 
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have remained with you for a week or 
two; or at least, till I could make ar- 
rangements for your removal to a place 
less connected than this must long 
remain with painful associations cling- 
ing to the past.’ 

The boundless gratitude welling up in 
the heart of the desolate orphan toward 
the generous benefactor, who alone 
stood between her and the goadings of 
care, the pinchings of want, found but 
inadequate expression in the broken 
utterance that but ill conveyed her 
thanks. All the attention that had 
been bestowed on the mother was trans- 
ferred to, and even more lavishly be- 
stowed on, the daughter. She suffered 
from no seated disease, but extreme 
physical prostration compelled her to en- 
forced idleness; and as she lay nearly 
helpless on the luxurious couch where- 
upon her mother’s last sigh had escaped, 
what wonder that she listened eagerly for 
the only footfall that relieved the long 
day of its tiresome sameness ; and looked 
forward with feeling more nearly akin 
to pleasurable anticipation than aught 
else in her dull round of experience 
afforded, to a sight of the only face that 
brought her but bright and kindly 
glances; the grasp of the only hand 
that came laden with good gifts for a 
sick body and a sore mind ? 

Rare flowers filled her humble attic 
room with odors fit for gilded boudoir 
or palace hall, while delicious hot-house 
fruits lay temptingly within her reach. 

‘When my strength comes back to 
me, as it must after a time—for I have 
no seated ailment—I will exert myself 
to the utmost to find some means of 
repaying all your kindness,’ she ear- 
nestly assured Mr. Sherbrooke, as he 
one evening sat beside her, his thumb 
on her wrist, but his gaze on the fair 
face of the speaker. 

‘Give me kindness for kindness, sweet 
Lily Saltonstal, and I shall be more 
than repaid,’ he replied with a greater 
show of emotion than he was wont to 
betray. 

After he had left the room, a vague 
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hope, which she had hitherto put aside 
as one that might bring disappointment 
and heart-burning in its train, once 
more found place in, and was not thrust 
aside from her thoughts. She dwelt in 
memory on his admission that he had 
no one to fill the place in his interest 
and regard left vacant by the absence 
of his only son, and seeing no valid 
reasons to debar her from filling said 
vacancy, determined to broach the sub- 
ject to Mr. Sherbrooke at their very 
next interview. 

In accordance with this resolve, at his 
earliest appearance she thus approached 
the matter uppermost in her thoughts: 
‘I do not know how I could have lived, 
my dear sir, but for the constant care 
you have been so good as to take of 
me ; the daily provision you have made 
for my support.’ 

She paused for an instant, the tremor 
in her voice momentarily preventing 
utterance, then hastily resumed: ‘I am 
weighed down and oppressed by a sense 
of my indebtedness ; and my first wish 
in life is, to do all that in my power 
lies toward cancelling it.’ 

‘It is easily done,’ he rejoined with 
persuasive tone and a winning smile. 
‘Give me the place in your regard that 
you hold in mine, dear child, and [ shall 
deem myself a thousand times overpaid 
for any help I have been ale to render 
you.’ 

A faint flush came to her previously 
colorless cheek, a look of glad surprise 
to her beaming eye. 

‘You do not know, Mr. Sherbroo’e, 
you never can know, how deeply I prize 
disinterested generosity like yours. I 
have bad so many chilling words, so 
many cold disdainful glances to endure, 
owing to my servile pos:tion, since I be- 
came a poor, dependent needle-woman, 
that your sympathy and appreciation 
are unspeakably more precious to me 
than they ever could have been, had I 
not felt the full bitterness of adversity.’ 

‘It is the pleasure and privilege of 
the prosperous, to solace and to relieve 
those sinking beneath the weight of 
VOL. LXIY. 33 
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adversity,’ he returned with an air of 
benign self-approval. ‘I have but done 
as I would be done by in supplying the 
wants of the afflicted.’ 

‘But how many such generous deeds 
are needed in relieving the destitution of 
the thousands, who have been reduced 
from affluence to penury by this devas- 
tating war. Not all are blessed with the 
disposition to do as they would be done 
by. Amongst all our former frien:s, 
you were the only one to come to our 
rehef. By underrating your own gen- 
erosity, you cannot prevent my estimat- 
ing it at its full value. Let me tell you 
how it-bas occurred to me that I may, 
in some scant measure, make return for 
your great goodness. Your home is 
lonely in the absence of your only son; 
with your approval, I would gladly de- 
vote my best energies to the relief of 
such loneliness ; let me, so far as I can, 
filla daughter’s place in your household.’ 

She hesitated, glancing timidly in his 
face to observe the effect of her propos- 
al, and noting the look of chagrin set- 
tling over his handsome features, has- 
tened to repair her supposed error. 

‘T could fill the station. Was I not 
reared to occupy a similar one?’ she 
asked a little proudly. Adding with a 
tinge of bitterness in her tone: ‘ But I 
have been steeped to the lips in poverty 
since then; and*you would not care, 
perhaps, to admit to your table and 
your fireside one who has worked on 
soldiers’ shirts into the long night hours, 
earning the scant pittance that barely 
sufficed to keep body an:l soul together. 
Be it so. I will modify my offer. Let 
me fill the situation of housekeeper, and 
I give my most faithful assurance that 
you shall have no cause of complaint. 
I will be simply an upper servant, claim- 
ing no rights or immunities such as one 
might reasonably claim. No waste or 
mismanagement shall escape my vig'l- 
ance, and your wife may improve under 
my ntiring attendance, as she seem slit- 
tie likely to do under the careless over- 
sight against which she has not the 
power to remonstrate.’ 
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Mr. Sherbrooke rose with deep-set 
lines about mouth and brow, saying 
hoarsely, as he leaned over the back of 
Lily’s chair: ‘ Let my wife’s name no 
more be mentioned between us. Am | 
to be for ever tormented by visions of this 
haunting spectre rising between me and 
happiness! This horrid phantom chill- 
ing every longing that clamors for unre- 
strained utterance? Must a man be 
for ever chained to the ghost of a dead 
passion! As well live in a charnel- 
house surrounded by grinning skulls. 
Don’t stare at meas though you thought 
me mad. Iam sane enough; but even 
you must not know the tortures that 
circumstances beyond the control of 
either have forced me toundergo. Thus 
much understand ; that I would rather 
serve than be served by you — that pa- 
rental regard has no affinity with the 
deep hold you have taken on my inter- 
est, and that filial regard is not the return 
icraye. You have given me your fullest 
trust, your freest confidence; I am not 
the man to relinquish a gain once fairly 
won, and, by Heaven, if you take back 
your gift, it shall be at your own peril. 
My day of release from the trammels 
now binding me will come in due time ; 
and in the interim I will neither lose 
you nor break faith with you. You 
have clung to me in sorrow, and you 
are not to forsake me evhen song comes 
back to your lip, joy to your eye, and 
laughter to the sweet mouth that was 
never made to utter words of bitterness 
or scorn. You may trust me fully and 
freely. Will you, Lily?’ 

His arm stole about her waist, while 
her face blanched to a deadly pallor. 

‘O Mr. Sherbrooke! if you could 
but unsay those words; if I could but 
believe I heard them not aright,’ she ut- 
tered in sad appeal, as, gently but de- 
cisively, she released herself from his 
embrace. 

‘Once for all, Lily Saltonstal, will you 
still give me the same undiminished trust 
you have given in days gone by ?’ 

‘T dare not.’ 
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‘Would you if you dared ?’ he deter- 
minately insisted. 

‘It is enough for you to know that I 
dare not. I do not forget to whose 
bounty my mother’ owed the comforts 
solacing the closing scenes of her life, 
and my gratitude makes me forbearing 
toward her benefactor.’ 

‘Your forbearance is appreciated. 
Consider my words but as the ill-advised 
utterance of an unguarded moment. 
Let it pass; and give me a kiss in re- 
turn for those you have more than once 
permitted without demur.’ 

A half-frightened upward glance into 
his blazing eyes, and she shrank away 
from him in the strong revulsion of sud- 
den recoil. 

He marked the movement, and a gleam 
of anger fired his glance. 

‘ Have a care how you defy me, proud 
girl; remember that you are in my 
power.’ 

‘I am in no one’s power but my 
Maker’s and my own.’ 

‘You may think so; you are young, 
and have much yettolearn. Untried na- 
tires defy fate; but the web of circum- 
stances she weaves about us have forced 
those better armed than yourself for the 
conflict of life to succumb. It may 
seem to you an easy matter to wrest 
from the world a hard-earned subsist- 
ence; but many men in such endeavor 
have fainted and fallen by the wayside. 
Those fair fingers seem to me too dainti- 
ly tipped to subserve the base purposes 
of menial toil; and the personal loveliness 
calculated to charm all beholders, far 
too rare to be wasted in the coarse la- 
bors mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water could as well, albeit much 
more stolidly perform; and that too, 
without the exhaustive effort such ser- 
vice would prove, to one tenderly and 
delicately reared as yourself.’ 

The young girl drew up her slight 
figure in an attitude of dignified but 
unconscious reproach. 

‘If you would but listen with pa- 
tience, Mr. Sherbrooke, to an appeal to 
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your better feelings, it might not be 
made in vain. In reasoning faculty and 
strength of intellect, it is generally ad- 
mitted, however much the fact may be 
at times gainsaid, that man is woman’s 
superior; ought you not, such being 
the case, to give us the benefit of your 
clearer mental vision and spiritual in- 
sight, in aiding our feeble powers to 
cope with the fiery ordeal of tempta- 
tion, instead of smoothing and strewing 
with flowers the way to such ordeal ?’ 

‘Then you acknowledge that the path 
cheered by my companionship, lightened 
by my affection, would be a smooth and 
flowery one for you to tread.’ 

Gentle and patient as she was, both 
by habit and disposition, the glow of 
anger burned on her cheek and flashed 
in her eye. 

‘You make an ungenerous use of my 
appeal; I shall not venture on another. 
It would have been better had I not 
thus ventured at all. Henceforth our 
paths diverge; and I will steadfastly 
pursue the one I have marked out for 
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Tue last fox, on Staten Island, was 


shot some dozen years since. He was 
an old offender, and for a long while 
escaped the hounds and the rifle, but 
was at last Killed by old Blake, the best 
shot among us. In the olden times of 
our beautiful island, Reynard would steal 
into the orchards, and there, amidst the 
foliage, the black cherries and red- 
cheeked allured him, or he would taste 
the grapes in the gardens, or, lying in 
ambush near the running brook, go 
halves with the heron in his booty, or, 
tickling the cray-fish with his brush, 
coax him into the light, out of his 
watery cave. 

The fox is a cunning one, and goes 
winking, slinking, and creeping through 
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myself, though it should lead me through 
many a hard and bitter trial.’ 

‘Then it is your desire that we sep- 
arate.’ : 

She looked up at him with sharp lines 
contracting her brow, replying with 
forced composure—for it was very hard 
to be really calm while parting with one 
who had been her sole earthly comfort 
and support during the trying period of 
early bereavement—‘I suppose it must 
be so; it is best that it should.’ 

He rose and drew on his gloves. 

‘I bow to your decision, Miss Salton- 
stal ; if you should see any cause to re- 
gret it, be so good as to inform me. I 
wish you a very good-day.’ 

To himself he said, as he lightly de- 
scended the stairs, ‘I will give her am- 
ple time to test the feasibility of her 
new experiment. If she tries it and 
fails, it will not be the first time that a 
woman gently reared has done the 
same; and in that case it needs no seer 
to predict the result.’ 





life; he wends and bends, is persever- 
ing, agile, patient, and cautious, and 
even resolute. He is the master of a 
hundred arts, a tempter full of wit, a 
free-thinker, a compound of vice and vir- 
tue—we love and hate him at the same 
time. 

Renard, (the ‘cunning one,’) is an an- 
imal of genius, and not to be passed by 
without consideration. An heroic life, 
displaying great strength and brilliant 
wit, when every source seems exhaust- 
ed — which is instinctive, poetical, and 
great under outrage and adversity—such 
a life must be studied and admired! 
With this character, it is worth while 
to observe both his physiognomy and 
dress closely. 
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The fox’s cranium may be styled a 
model skull—the forehead horizontal, 
with skin tightly drawn over it, craft 
itself seems to lurk in its very smooth- 
ness. Look at his ear! sharply point- 
ed at its extremity and projecting from 
the base, so as to catch every passing 
sound. It seems made for obtaining 
the faintest trace of the booty, slumber- 
ing in the trees aboye—nothing, depend 
upon it, escapes him—the trembling of 
a leaf, the slightest noise, even the 
quiver of the dreaming bird, all fall 
into the destined auricle. Then the 
nose! What grace and malice! How 
much esprit lies in this supple, fine, 
stretched-out, long point! It is such a 
nose, as likely the Richelieus, Talley- 
rands, and Martin Van Burens have had. 
A statesman of the last name was 
called, in honor, by the Indians, ‘ The 
Little Fox. If we forget the eyes, 
however, the face is nothing, and in the 
fox’s you recognize at once the mighty 
animal of prey. Its color plays be- 
tween green and gray, lying askance, 
half-hidden in the cavity, and during 
the day, drawn together into a mere 
perpendicular chink. It has not the 
gay, greenwood freshness of the roe, 
nor the rolling sparkling which beauti- 
fies the gaze of the cat; still there lies 
in it far more significance. Now, an 
innocent smile plays about the lids; 
and then, a keen look darts forth, con- 
cealing a world of passion and of craft— 
and the fox is probably the most accom- 
plished actor the family of animals has 
to show. 

The rest of his countenance, and the 
body, harmonize with this picture. The 
mouth stretches wide, a spare beard is 
ranged around the upper lip, in long 
receding points, like the pattern of some 
Broadway exquisite or successful shod- 
dyite. If his lips move apart, they ex- 
hibit his sharp, white teeth, which glis- 
ten fiercely at times, gnashing with 
rage, while a hoarse, cough-like, snap- 
ping bark, is heard. This the French 
call toux de renard, the fox-cough; 
and ‘Has he had the fox-cough ?’ has 
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there become proverbial, and is the same 
as ‘He is on his last legs.’ Swift feet, 
almost trackless, carry his hanging body 
over the ground. On his breast he 
wears a delicately white chemisette, 
and his hair or fur shines red and gold- 
en or fiery-colored. 

But the shower is passing, and from 
the woods and earth a spicy, refreshing 
fragrance perfumes the evening air. 
Reynard feels a secret inward stirring, 
for he is on the watch, and yonder, be- 
tween the roots of an old oak, he scents 
something. With a single bound, he is 
near, and now you can distinctly see him. 
With what a consciousness of his own 
importance he stands there! You can 
perceive that noble blood runs in his 
veins ; but he is able at any moment 
to fling off his dignity and resume it 
again. A low whistle is heard, and the 
fox pricks up his ears. A roe appears, 
her eyes turning in every direction, and 
her head raised on high. Another whis- 
tle is heard, when the kid, with a grace- 
ful bound, is at its mother’s side. 

Presently the roe lifts her head, her 
eyes sparkling, trembling; she makes a 
bound or two, and it is evident she Has 
got wind of the robber. He has stolen 
along quietly, most quietly, and undevi- 
atingly keeps the kid in his eye. Nota 
single feature betrays his sight of the 
prey, but the watchful dam has discov- 
ered his approach. Then vanishing to 
describe a large circle for an attack from 
another side, Reynard cowers down 
like a cat on the ground. Deception is 
no longer necessary—his brush quivers 
convulsively, his eyes stare with fierce 
greediness, and he gently raises his head 
and foot for the fatal spring. A moment 
only intervenes, when with a bound and 
suddenly the mother rushes upon the 
robber, trampling him beneath her 
feet. Her fawn is saved, and Reynard, 
burning with rage and lame, returns 
homeward, swearing vengeance. 

When the sun enters Leo, then is the 
golden harvest of the fox. Luxuriant 
calmness is spread over the earth, with 
eridless fruits and the hanging ears of 
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heavy, yellow corn; hares and rabbits 
crouch amidst these scenes—partridges, 


larks, and quails. It will fare ill with 
them now, for their little arts are all in 
vain. He goes on night and day, mur- 
dering, while his cubs get fatter and 
bolder as they grow older. The bee- 
hive too, on the sunny plain, invitingly 
beckons to him, and springing upwards, 
he laps the spicy drops. The whole 
swarm buzzing round him in their fury, 
he laughs at their stings on his fur, and 
rolling himself on the ground, crushes 
and eats them. At last, the busy-bees 
are compelled to resign their sweet store, 
and desert their house and their home. 

With our fox, this lazzaroni life con- 
tinues until autumn; but now the cool 
morning haze is on the woods, and with 
it come the flocks of migratory birds, 
when he is off to the brushwood. The 
sportsman has set his springs and traps, 
alluring many a quail to untimely death. 
Well does Mr. Fox know all this, and he 
is on the watch before the early hunter 
is awake, and waiting unweariedly until 
the voices of the hungry birds reach 
his ear; he starts—stops, and gazes fix- 
edly, and then, with a nimble bound, in 
an instant reaches the spot. A bird has 
been caught by the feet, and is flutter- 
ing upward, to escape the claws of the 
wandering murderer. The fox gnashes 
his teeth, his nostrils contract convul- 
sively, a greedy rage glows in his eyes, 
when Reynard, with a mighty bound, 
seizes his imprisoned victim with a tri- 
umphant cry. 

These autumnal golden days, how- 
ever, soon pass away—the fields are 
bare, the forests naked, the last birds 
have migrated, and bleak tempests 
range over the universal waste. There 
is little to be hunted now, and the fox 
lies in his cell, and has a tiresome, 
dull time of it; he might now write his 
autobiography — ‘The Remembrances 
of a Fox;’ but instead of this, he lays 
plans for a winter campaign, listening 
attentively to the howls of the hounds, 
with the warning shots of the hunter, 
which enter the inmost recesses of his 
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dwelling. Cold winter, meanwhile, ad- 

vances with more and more impetuosity, 

and soon every thing is covered with its 

fleecy whiteness. The ponds and streams 

are frozen ; the earth is rent by the frost, 

and even the crow, the robin, and the 

sparrow seek the barn-yards for food. 

But sly Reynard dare not do this, and 

prowling around the back of the farm- 

yard, sighs: ‘Oh! I wish I were a little 

bird.’ Necessity drives him into the 

barren woods, filled with the gloom- 
iest thoughts. Not a feather is seen by 

him; but, on a sudden, his eyes flash, 

he raises his nose—a delicious savor is 
gently borne toward him. Ha! ha! 

what is it? In the midst of the dreary, 
hungry wilderness some delicious wasted 
morsel! How tempting and appetizing! 
Reynard feels his blood warming anew ; 
his eyes grow brighter, and he trots for- 
ward, by some new impulse, when truly 
there lies the savory morsel. It is no 
spectre of the imagination, but real 
flesh and bone. The Fox pauses, with 
wonder and suspicion on his features. 
Who can be the kind and unknown ben- 
efactor? Is he treading on fairy-land ? 
With very shy steps, he creeps round the 
spot—pauses—crouches down, search- 
ingly casts his glances on every side— 
listens, and jumps up again. There is 
not a sound, the old trees only make a 
grating noise, and there are no traces of 
the bold hunter or his dogs on the un- 
trodden snow. Again he considers the 
tempting morsel—‘ If it were a snare or 
a trap? for the children of men are full 
of deceit and cunning. But no, away 
“a fancies in this retired, wintry 
wilderness!’ and the next instant, the 
alluring morsel is swallowed. O poor 
Reynard! Reynard, thou art caught and 
lost, for yonder lies another tempting mor- 
sel, and he stares at the bait with glossy 
eyés. Once more, the inner voice makes 
itself heard, and again he circles round 
the dainty meal, laying his ears forward, 
backward, then pricking them up, be- 
comes very sure that he is very safe on 
every side. All is mute again, and the 
fox begins to speculate once more; but 
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the longer he gazes on the fatal dish, the 
more confused his thoughts grow. Its 
savor bewilders him—he must, though 
it costs his life—he will approach ; he 
leaps toward it, with one wild spring, 
when, O terrible fate! crack! and the 
sure iron clasps its sharp teeth together ! 
So, then, the crafty one was not cunning 
enough, after all that the old fables say 
about him. For the instant he howls 
with perfect rage; still this is not the 
moment for weak complaints, and there 
is great peril indelay. Something must 
be done, and that quickly and boldly ; for 
‘ His leg is caught by the iron grim; 
To save his life he forfeits his limb, 
And off he cuts it, though great the smart: 
He has a bold and courageous heart.’ 
Doubtless he thinks, ‘’Tis the first 
time I have been caught, and it shall be 
the last,’ and away he starts, bounding 
freely, as.if he had merely pulled off a 
boot. 
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This is Reynard, the hero, among the 
animals. For sagacity and cunning, he 
may compare with the courage and 
strength of the lion. The German 
fables allow the grim king of beasts to 
be overmatched by him. Surely, the 
fox is worthy of our admiration. We 
have followed him until caught by the 
seductive, fatal snare; but we must 
remember that he has nobly been found 
starved to death before the trap’s tempt- 
ing morsel—truly starved in presence of 
the most luscious food. A Roman could 
not die a more resigned or worthy death. 
The fox, too, is an affectionate mother, 
for she has been seen to carry off one of 
her cubs in her mouth, when the hounds 
were pursuing her. Thus, she boldly 
endangered her own life to save her 
young. Such a trait should make 
amends for a thousand other delinquen- 
cies. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MEGATHERIUM, 


THE GIGANTIC FOSSIL 


Taree cycles ago three islands rose 
out of the sea where now expands the 
vast continent of South-America. The 
Orinoco, the Amazon, and La Plata, 
with their boundless savannas, still 
slept beneath the Atlantic. A thousand 
volcanoes (mere hillocks then) poured 
out floods of lava, and terrific earth- 
quakes shook the dry land from shore to 
shore. Europe, at that time, was an 
archipelago ; the Pyrenees, Alps, and 
Appenines were only chains of islands 
in an open sea. Higher and still higher 
rose the mountain ranges, and with them 
great continents, which after the lapse 
of a certain period became fit habitations 
for the gigantic quadrupeds about to be 
created. Then sprang into being those 
mighty rivers — the rivers Amazon and 
Mississippi, the Ganges and the Rhine. 
Inland lakes were drained, and ocean 
inlets became valleys and plains. The 
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slopes of the Andes and the Ilanos at 
their feet were peopled with a rich va- 
riety of animal life — strange, ill-propor- 
tioned creatures, long since extinct. 
Seals and walruses sported by the shores 
of New-England; the deinotherium 
dwelt by the river-banks of Germany ; 
and by its side an ant-eater eight times 
the size of the living edentate; while 
India could boast of a turtle twenty feet 
long, and an elephantine stag having 
four horns and a proboscis. 

Another age passed by, and new forms 
of plants and animals covered the face 
of the earth. North-America was strik- 
ingly Oriental: the camel and rhinoce- 
ros, the elephant and hyena roamed 
about the head-waters of the Missouri. 
Europe was adorned with the oak and 
the maple, the rose and the almond. 
The now slumbering volcanoes of Cen- 
tral France and the Rhine valley were 
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in full action ; and the Giant’s Causeway 
was suddenly thrown up to relieve the 
pent-up vitals of the globe. While this 
generation was dying out, a wave, mighty 
in itself and mysterious in its origin, 
swept down from the north to the Ohio 
River, and another moved from the Ant- 
arctic Sea over the whole length and 
breadth of Patagonia. With them came 
great icebergs freighted with a vast 
amount of stones and earth. Valleys 
were filled up, the hardest rocks planed 
and grooved, and huge boulders scat- 
tered over the land. We see evidence 
of this strange finishing stroke put to an 
almost completed globe, in the enormous 
bed of pebbles covering the old coast- 
lines and banks of rivers, stretching 
from Terra del Fuego to Rio Colorado, 
and having an average thickness of fifty 
feet. Once more the buried region 
slowly emerged from the ocean, the up- 
ward movement being interrupted by at 
least eight:long periods of rest, during 
which the sea ate deeply back into the 
land, forming the step-like plains visible 
to-day. 

And now the continent was ready for 
another exhibition of creative power. 
The Andes had reached the altitude of 
eternal snow ; Brazil and Buenos Ayres 
expanded nearly to their present out- 
line ; while a vast central plain stretched 
through the whole length of South-Amer- 
ica. The northern section of this level 
tract was an immense prairie drained by 
the Orinoco and covered with a most 
luxuriant vegetation. Below this ex- 
tended the imperial basin of the Ama- 
zon—for the most part an uninterrupted 
forest of splendid foliage, filled up with 
a dense growth of underwood, and the 
whole matted together by innumerable 
creeping plants. Further south was an 
almost barren tract, now called the pam- 
pas, through which flowed the turbid 
Rio Plata and its mighty tributaries. 
There were spots where the land was a 
wild, untidy, luxuriant hot-house, and 
there were swampy tracts, thickly over- 
grown with reeds ; but in general, gigan- 
tic thistles and tall, coarse grass were 
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the predominant feature in the landscape. 
But the animal kingdom was more won- 
derful even than the vegetable. The 
rivers were filled with crocodiles and 
turtles; the contiguous seas were alive 
with sharks and gigantic rays, corals, 
and echini; and shells, identical with 
living species, beautified the beach. Ser- 
pents and insects swarmed in prolific 
broods, and birds in endless variety and, 
no doubt, of brilliant plumage filled the 
forests. All these creatures, as also the 
plants, were similar to those now exist- 
ing in South-America. But when we 
come to the four-footed beasts, we find 
ourselves in a new world. Many of 
them are of colossal size, of strange form, 
and still stranger habits ; and yet, how- 
ever anomalous at first sight, they prove 
to be strictly analogous to the existing 
fauna of the country. There was not 
an elephant in all the land, nor a rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus, bison, or hyena. 
Troops of squirrels and apes might have 
been seen in the deep recesses of the 
forest. Nimble antelopes browsed on 
Alpine crags, and timid deer by mul- 
titudes panted for the water-brooks. 
Llamas large as camels climbed the 
mountains, and busy beavers built their 
curious dams. Horses of mammoth size 
and hollow-horned ruminants (not yet 
named) roamed at will over boundless 
fields of turf. A sabre-toothed lion, the 
fearful macheirodus, wolves without 
number, and half a dozen species of pan- 
ther-like beasts dwelt in caverns or lay 
in wait for prey in tangled thiekets. The 
toxodon—an aquatic gnawer of monster 
size —wallowed in the swamps. The 
macrauchenia— half-camel, half-tapir — 
cast a long shadow over the rank mea- 
dows, while the ubiquitous mastodon 
slowly paced the forest-lined banks of 
winding rivers. But the strangest crea- 
tures in this pre-adamite world were the 
giant prototypes of the sloth, the ant-eater, 
and the armadillo, now the characteris- 
tic forms of South-America. Transfer- 
ring ourselves to the age immediately 
antecedent to the human, let us imagine 
these animals once more upon their {eet 


















































aud clothed with flesh, each obeying his 
own native instinct. We are at a spot 
in the ancient pampas, where demolished 
aiit-hills and numerous trees stripped of 
their verdure mark the vicinity of the 
‘toothless’ tribe. Advancing with 
heavy tread are seen two turtle-like mon- 
sters — the glyptodon and schistopleu- 
rum—each armed with a ponderous coat 
of mail five feet by seven. Yonder isa 
clumsy scelidotherium, browsing on the 
flowery cactus; near by is another great 
sloth—the megalonyx—resting on his 
haunches, and with his long arm and 
claw reaching over the spiny leaves of 
the gigantic aloe, to wrench out its sac- 
charine stalk ; and further off upon the 
plain the kindred mylodon is lifiing itself 
up, kangaroo-fashion, against a low- 
branching palm-tree, and is busily en- 
gaged in feeding on the tender twigs. 
But presently there towers up before 
us a colossal form, which finds no match 
in geologic or historic times. It is the 
lordly Mercatuerivumu, by his size and 
strength standing at the head of the ani- 
mal kingdom. It is a sloth, yet meas- 
ures eighteen feet in length and eight 
in height, while the modern representa 
tive is no larger than a cat. All the liv- 
ing edentates could dance in his carcass. 
Its head, comparatively small, and so 
sloping as to convey an unfavorable idea 
of the animal’s intelligence, contains the 
tongue of a giraffe, the proboscis of a 
tapir, and eighteen powerful molars of 
the simplest construction. Its neck, 
longer than the elephant’s, and its body 
much larger, are covered with a thick, 
callous hide, scantily clothed with coarse, 
stiff hair. The haunches are nearly six 
fect across; the tail is five feet long and 
two feet in diameter at the largest end ; 
while the thighs are twice the size of the 
elephant’s, and the fore-legs (which pos- 
sess the power of rotation) are nearly 
half a rod in length. .The feet, armed 
with prodigious claws, measure a yard. 
all parts of the monster are eminently 
suggestive of tremendous force. Walk- 
ing like an ant-eater, on the outside edge 
of his fore-feet, the ungainly animal 
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moves slowly on, stupid in look yet 
seemingly conscious of his power. The 
ground trembles under the enormous 
mass as the great beast, crushing at 
every step many an ambitious tree, ad- 
vances toward the pride of the primeval 
forest. It has resisted the storms of a 
century, but it must yield to his vast 
strength. Loosening the soil around the 
roots, he firmly plants his monstrous 
hind-feet by sticking their claws deeply 
into the ground, and lifting himself upon 
these and upon his massive tail, he grap- 
ples the trunk with his fore-legs as high 
as possible. And now, nerving for the 
effort all the muscles of his powerful 
frame, he suddenly throws the immense 
weight of his body first to one side and 
then to the other in the mighty wrest- 
ling, till the tree sways to and fro, tot- 
ters to its highest bough, and finally falls 
with a fearful crash. The animal, though 
wearied by the Herculean effort, moves 
forward to its branching top, and there 
reclining, at once proceeds to strip the 
foliage of the prostrate tree. 

Thus lived the Megatherium. The ne- 
cessities of the creature to secure an 
enormous daily supply of leafy food 
would not allow individuals to herd to- 
gether, and their magnitude and strength 
did not oblige them to congregate for 
self-defence. We may, therefore, suppose 
that the gigantic sloth roamed the great 
plains of South-America in solitary lone- 
liness, and that to him was assigned the 
office of restraining the too luxuriant 
vegetation of a former world. 

Whilst the Megatherium was thus 
monarch of the southern continent, an- 
other species lorded over the United 
States. With it were associated the 
mylodon and megalonyx, the mastodon 
and mammoth, the horse and the ‘ox, 
tapirs and stags, bisons and beavers, 
lions and bears, all of gigantic size, fit 
contemporaries of the mighty sloth. At 
the. same time, Britain was the natural 
home of elephants—twice the bulk of the 
largest Asiatic — hippopotamuses and 
rhinoceroses, wild horses and maned 
oxen, stately deer with antlers towering 
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ten feet high, huge beavers and tailless 
hares, wild boars and wild-cats, leopards 
and hyenas, lions and tigers, and savage 
bears larger than the grizzly of the Rocky 
Mountains. Such were some of the 
forms, now extinct or sought for only in 
the tropics or more arctic regions, which 
flourished once under English oaks and 
Scottish firs. During the same pleisto- 

ene period, Greece could boast of gi- 
raffes, Sicily of hyenas and elephants, Si- 
beria of camels and elephants, and Aus- 
tralia of kangaroos large as a hippopo- 
tamus, 

But the sixth day is waning, and man 
is about to be created: these antecedent 
monsters must therefore leave the stage. 
One by one they disappear, becoming 
rare and more rare, and finally extinct. 
We need not imagine some great catas- 
trophe—a universal flood or continental 
drought ; but as the dodo left Mauritius, 
so died out these bulky herbivores and 
carnivores, by natural changes in the 
organic and inorganic world during the 
lapse of ages. No primeval Indians dis- 
puted the lordship of the forest with the 
edentate giants; but one after another 
fell before the unseen agent of their ex- 
termination, till now not one of all that 
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living host survives. Their carcasses 
lay scattered from the Potomac to the 
Colorado. Great bays of the ocean then 
reached farther west, and the rivers at 
their periodical freshets brought down 
the bones of the gigantic mammals to 
the still water of the sea, where they 
sank into their muddy bed. The whole 
area has since been elevated; the estu- 
ary of former rivers has been converted 
into level plains, and the shores and sub- 
marine banks of former seas now form 
low headlands along the present shore. 
So perished the great Megatherium.* 


* In 1831, after a season of unusual drought, the 
river Salado, which flows through the flat, alluvial 
plains south of Buenos Ayres, presented to the eye 
of a native a large, shapeless mass, standing out of 
the water. He supposed it to be the trunk of a tree. 
It was dragged out by means of lassoes, and taken to 
Don Hilario Sosa, the owner of the estate, who gave 
it to Sir Woodbine Parish. It proved to be the pel- 
vis of a megatherium, and,*with many other bones, 
was presented to the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. Ten years after, all the parts which were 
wanting were discovered in the river Luxan,’and pur- 
chased by the British Museum. From the originals 
in these two institutions plaster casts were taken, and 
a complete skeleton thus formed was mounted in 
London by the great naturalist Prof. Owen. Other 
copies were liberally allowed, of which there are five 
(mounted) in the United States — at Harvard, Am- 
herst, Williams, Albany, and Rochester. The first 
was mounted by Prof. Agassiz, the second by Prof. 
Hitchcock, and the remainder by Prof. Ward. 
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THE VERANDAH. 


SEVEN CHAMBERS OF AN OLD HOUSE. 


EXPLORED BY DOCTOR FRED. MORTIMER. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

An old house has always a peculiar 
and fascinating attraction to me; any 
object, animate or inanimate, conscious 
or unconscious, on which years have 
left their impress, cannot fail to have 
more of interest to one of thoughtful 
habits, than scenes which are yet but 
transitory, objects which may never yet 
have had a being in this living, hurrying, 
moving world. Thus, the respect due 
the aged is not an unmeaning, an artifi- 
cial sentiment; it is but just that those 
who have weathered the storms which 
have carried down so many barks less 
strong than theirs, should receive our 
veneration ; not necessarily on account 
of their superior knowledge, wisdom, or 
infallibility, but ex officio, because they 
have borne such a diversity of life’s 
changes as to be entitled to a rank in 
advance of the mass of petty actors, who 
strut and play their one brief hour upon 
the stage. 

I admire the ancient New-England 
custom that led the careless school-boy 
to doff his cap in silence whenever he 
passed an old man; I do not altogether 
quarrel with the still more antique usage 
of making our oldest men our senators 
and rulers. I never destroyed even an 
old hat without thinking how often it 
had covered an aching head, or parted 
with an old pair of boots without recall- 
ing to memory the many times they had 
supported weary feet; and so, when I 
heard from stranger lips that the old 
house had passed into stranger hands, 
quick as thought came the apprehension 
that it would now be demolished, and 
closely following the well-grounded fear, 


the resolution, on my part, that this, 
the last winter it should ever defy the 
storms it had stood so bravely beyond 
my father’s earliest remembrances, I 
would pass within its walls. 

I therefore sought its new owner, 
whom I found engaged in removing the 
time-honored, moss-grown stone wall, to 
give place to a modern iron fence. 

‘Fine day for November,’ said I. 

‘Woll, yes, tol’ably so, Mister,’ he an- 
swered, without pausing in his work. 

‘T understand you intend to tear that 
house down this spring,’ I continued. 

He looked at me for a moment with 
more of interest, and replied: 

‘Well, Mister, you see I want the 
room for a new barn, and it an’t a very 
sightly object for one as has no associa- 
tions with it.’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘it isn’t, but now I have. 
I don’t object to your tearing it down, 
and suppose it would do no good if I 
did; but would you mind letting it to 
me for this winter only ?’ 

‘Letting it to you?’ he answered 
with a gruff voice, ‘I’d like to see my- 
self doing it!’ 

I began to tremble for my plan. 

“Tt an’t worth a copper for a tenement 
to any one; but if you choose to live 
in it—’ ‘ 

I began to feel better already. 

‘I was goin’ to say, that if you choose 
to live in it, right back there,’ said he, 
pointing, ‘is my wood-pile, and you’re 
welcome to the use of both until the 
day of judgment.’ 

So saying, he commenced to tear away 
at the old wall more vigorously than 
ever. 











I was surprised; I had taken this 
man for an ignorant, narrow-minded 
clodhopper. 

I found him a kind-hearted, generous, 
though not- polished gentleman. 

I found that, by hard grubbing and 
economical management, he had finally 
arrived at the dignity of owning a farm, 
and having purchased the old home- 
stead at a fair price, was determined, 
with true Yankee shrewdness, to make 
as much as possible of his bargain. 
Had I been at home, I should not have 
seen it sold without an attempt, at least, 
to save it from the auctioneer’s hammer ; 
for, although my own associations with 


it were not so direct and personal, by’ 


reason of my long-continued absence, I 
had ever cherished a kindly recollection 
of the old place; but with that roving 
disposition which has always been my 
weaker point, I had, on the death of my 
mother, accepted an appointment from 
the Pacha of Egypt, and was stationed 
at Alexandria as physician to his troops, 
when I received a business note from 
my banker, informing me that a deposit 
had been made with him on my ac- 
count. I supposed they ’d sold the old 
place, and that this was my share of the 
spoils. By they, Imean the other heirs ; 
they never troubled me with their plans, 
and little good would it have done if 
they had. 

So, not having been at home for three 
years, and taking a fancy to have one 
last look at the old mansion before it 
fell, I one morning informed the minions 
of his Royal Highness that it was his 
humble servant’s pleasure, after conzult- 
ing his supreme will, to tender his re- 
signation ; which, being accepted, I took 
the next steamer for Marseilles. 

This brings me back to where this 
paper commences.- I restrain my wan- 
dering pen now, as I then did my wan- 
dering footsteps, and from the blue wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean, the mosques 
and minarets of the Orient, I find myself 
again near the old country homestead, 
with the old-fashioned well-curb off the 


north-east corner, the porch to the west-: 
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ward, and, as all houses were'then built, 
facing with the precision of the compass 
toward the south. 

There it stood, the undecaying monu- 
ment of a decaying age. I could not 
restrain the thought that, if the old 
house could have spoken, it would have 
welcomed its fall. All its compeers had 
long since yielded to the influence of 
time ; some had fallen by reason of 
years, some before the resistless march 
of modern civilization; and as I con- 
trasted its architecture with the modern 
Roman, Gothic, or Arabesque, its square 
Grecian windows, so set and inflexible, 
seemed to look with sadness on an age 
which, as it passed its doors, sneered 
at its weather-beaten countenance and 
laughed at the antiquated air of its sur- 
roundings. 

After the conversation previously not- 
ed, I returned to the city and made my 
preparations for winter-quarters, very 
much on the same scale as if going off 
for a week’s hunt, or bound for a camp- 
ing-out frolic, since I expected to find 
naught but bare walls to welcome me, 
where once the cider flowed from the 
old pewter tankard, the corn popped so 
merrily from the ashes, or the nuts were 
cracked so cheerfully around the even- 
ing’s fire. 

I had no very well-defined object in 
spending the winter thus ; I was out of 
practice, with a sort of longing for the 
old dolee far niente feeling which seem- 
ed to connect itself almost indissolubly 
with my boyhood’s home; the place 
had not passed down from father to sorf 
by a regular succession, but had always 
been occupied by some one of the fam- 
ily line, who had held it on condition, 
implied or expressly stated, that open 
house should be kept for any or all of 
the remaining members of the line. 
There were a few old trunks I meant to 
ransack, a few dark corners of its spa- 
cious attic, which, in my childhood, I 
had peered cautiously into with the 
deepest awe, and which I now resolved 
I would fearlessly explore, defying the 
goblins which haunted my childish im- 
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aginations. Often, when playing in that 
old_garret, the movement of a mouse 
behind some old chests or boxes had in- 
vested them with a ghostly interest, 
sealing them to me for ever; or the re- 
membrance of some dark tradition, to 
which my childish ears had eagerly lis- 
tened, as detailed by some one of the 
neighbors who used to congregate, of 
an evening, around our broad, old-fash- 
ioned fire-place, kept my eyes open for a 
whole night; and, as I lay in my little 
bed-room, raised the drops of perspira- 
tion to my brow with every sigh of the 
wind. Now, since I have slept under 
the shadow of the great Pyramid of 
Egypt, and made my bed alone, many 
miles to the westward of the roll of the 
Father of Waters, there was an inde- 
scribable feeling of satisfaction in the 
thought, that I was about to bid defiance 
to the shadowy denizens of the old 
house, and pass a winter of undisputed 
dominion and quiet study within its 
very walls. 

That was a cold, a stormy winter; 
but, thanks to my good landlord’s wood 
and the ample fire-place, I had a warm 
and cosy time, and, when I saw it fall 
in the spring, congratulated myself that 
it was not until every chest and trunk 
had been ransacked, every nook and cor- 
ner explored, much that was interesting 
to me, a little that may interest your 
readers, found within its crumbling 
walls. Beside the opportunity it afford- 
ed me for study and reflection, it was 
not altogether in vain that I looked 
through the windows of the old house 
into the dim and shadowy past. I had 
known little of my ancestry; I had a 
confused idea of a minister-uncle who 
had died I knew not how, and lived I 
knew not where, but that he was a great 
traveller in his day, and owned all the 
boxes and chests aforesaid, I had heard 
currently reported. Although, since my 
earliest boyhood, choice or chance had 
thrown me upon the world, and my 
ideas of the family line and genealogy 
were extremely indistinct, I found out 
much, very much, soon, as you shall 
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see; and for the information of those 
who trace with interest the inner life of 
man, I shall detail the chronicles of one 
of the former inhabitants of the old 
house. Those who look for a curiously 
voven plot will surely be disappointed ; 
those who expect a highly wrought 
novel will not find their expectations 
realized ; whilst those gratified with the 
development of character under trial 
and temptation may find something of 
interest in this old worm-eaten manu- 
script I found in my great-uncle’s chest. 
He has indorsed it, ‘Seven Chambers of 
an Old House ;’ and in its original form 
shall it be given to the public: 


CHAPTER 
THE BRIDAL CHAMBER. 


**RicHaARD MANNING 


England with his 


has returned 
from newly-made 
bride.’ 

‘So said the gossips, as the pair walk- 
ed into the square pew of the orthodox 
church of a Sunday, or rode through 
the village in the new chaise which 
Richard brought over in the packet 
which re-conveyed him to the shores of 
his adopted country. I coin that word 
‘re-conveyed,’ that I may remember, as 
I write these pages, that my ancestor 
was no stranger here when he brought 
that young fledgling to this desert ; that 
years of patient, unremitting toil had 
brought these fields, which now look so 
green from out my study-window, to 
their present stage of cultivation ; that, 
when first he landed on these shores, 
the savage aimed his treacherous shaft 
from yonder thicket, the fox and the 
wolf had their lairs in those distant 
woods, and the last of the Mannings 
shot at them from out that little log- 
cabin, which either my early recollec- 
tions or the memory of hearsay placed 
on the brow of that far-off hill behind 
which the sun is now setting. Yes! 
the last of the Mannings was my hon- 
ored father. I—I am not worthy of 
the name he so proudly and so nobly 
bore. He was always mourning his 
shortcomings and fancied sins. I have 
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vainly striven to palliate and conceal my 
positive guilt; he at least endeavored 
to assume family relations. I shall go 
to my grave, and no dear little being will 
ever entwine its soft arms around my 
neck and call me ‘ Father ;’ but as I sit 
in this Bridal Chamber to-night, let me 
leave as a legacy the story of the pair 
who first occupied ‘this room; let me at 
least leave to my connections, however 
distant, my experience, that they may 
look with charity upon my failings and 
profit by my example. To do this, I 
must recall the narrations I have often 
listened to from the lips of the white- 
haired father, who in the 
churchyard, and endeavor to write of 
events which occurred before [ had yet 
a being. 

‘In the north of England, almost 
where the border-line touches Scottish 
soil, on a high crag overlooking a beau- 


now lies 


tiful valley, was situated the manor- 
house of the Manning family. It was a 
wild place, singularly romantic and 
weird-like in its surroundings. It would 
have been a fitting locality for an an- 
cient Druid festival, and but for its 
proximity to the country which has 
given birth to such staunch Presbyteri- 
ans, would have surely been chosen for 
some Roman convent or anchorite her- 
mitage. And yet the old castle, with 
its parks and lawns, its hostelries and 
servants’ houses, was fast sinking into 
decay. For a few years longer would 
the ivy support its ruined walls; for a 
few years more would one half of its 
dreary old apartments be habitable by 
the living, and a superstitious imagina- 
tion fix upon the remaining half as the 
resort of the spirits of the departed ; 
the old servants, for a few years longer, 
would linger round the portal, as if 
looking for the clarion horn or awaiting 
the warder’s call, as in the days of its 
glory, and then it would be abandoned 
to the owls and bats, and the unquiet 
dead left to roam undisturbed around 
their famed habitation. The hare were 
already poached from the warren; the 
most expert angler could not have en- 
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ticed from the sluggish depths of what 
had once been a superb fish-pond, a sin- 
gle carp; the wine-cellar, that once 
boasted its old and rare vintages, would 
have but poorly entertained the thirsty 
pilgrim or the wandering minstrel. 

‘Here lived, or rather here was dy- 
ing, Sir Richard Manning, Bart.; and is 
it possible that the gray hairs which will 
soon lie so low in the churchyard can 
call forth the hatred of any one, or ex- 
cite feelings of aught but pity and ven- 
eration in any human breast; thaf the 
place for which one of the settlers in 
this new world would not have exchang- 
ed his pine log hut, could stir up any 
spirit of covetousness or desire for pos- 
session within the bosom of the man who 
now watches it from yonder hill? We 
shall see. 

‘He is a rather powerfully built man, 
a little below the usual size, with a keen 
eye, and that taciturn air so common in 
those who are much alone, or whose 
most frequent canopy is the sky; but 
still this characteristic seems to predom- 
inate in rather a marked manner for one 
so young; indeed, he has quite a defiant 
expression, as though brooding over and 
suffering from some great wrong, as 
though those passions in the human 
heart, which it is the office of religion to 
subdue, had been nurtured and fostered 
in his breast. 

‘The writer of these lines had never 
then gazed upon that form, which, when 
he last saw it, was bowed and bent with 
age, which maintained its intellectual 
vigor to the last, which he has since 
known, alas! too well; but from the 
experience of his lifetime, it has requir- 
ed scarcely the recollection of the de- 
scription that fell, years ago, from his 
father’s lips, to delineate the external 
appearance of the man; nor will it need 
the seer’s vision to’ divine the thoughts 
of him who then sat, with folded arms, 
watching the dark smoke curl up those 
castle walls, as if emblematic of the 
darkness through which the spirit of 
the old Baron was ascending to its 
Maker. 
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** And so, Richafd Manning, you will 
die and never feel my revenge. Stay — 
you shall feel it; ay, in a manner, the 
bare mention of which, in your dying 
ear, would cause you to long to live and 
suffer for many years. You have one 
boy; my father showed me your joy at 
his baptism, and I know your family 
pride, your hopes that he will be an 
honor to your line. I shall not kill 
him; but he or his are doomed—a 
keener enjoyment, a more delicious 
avenging of my father’s wrongs shall 
be mine. I shall sit here and watch for 
the time when your pennant shall be 
lowered to half-mast on the turret of the 
western tower, as a signal that another 
of the Mannings, ay, one who has visible 
possession of my rightful claims—claims 
that were wrested from me by treach- 
ery and fraud—has passed into another 
world.’ 

‘And how fared it with the old Baron 
while his bitterest enemy was watching 
for his death? In the old gloomy cham- 
ber, the servants stood around the bed 
where he lay motionless, watching his 
every sign, and looking with sympathy 
on the youthful representative of the 
line. 

‘He could not speak, but made mo- 
tions for a pencil. 

‘The attendants watched him; his 
hand faltered; he had traced one word: 

** Remorse!’ 

‘The hand dropped by the bed-side ; 
the pencil fell upon the floor. 

‘Sir Richard Manning had gone to 
his own place. God shall judge bim — 
not I. 

‘One sturdy boy was left to bear up 
the name, to support and continue the 
line of the old Manning family. Young, 
full of hope, and longing for a taste of 
the realities of yonder world which 
looked so fair and attractive in the dis- 
tance, seen through the spectacles of 
youth, or painted by a stray minstrel or 
wandering adventurer, it is not strange 
that he lingered but. a few short years 
around Manning House. At one time, 
indeed, he thought of rejuvenating the 
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old place, rebuilding some of its totter- 
ing turrets, or reclaiming from nature’s 
grasp some of the lawns fast returning 
to their primitive wildness; but he 
fought but a short time with the course 
of events among the decaying nobility 
of the old world, and when the cry of 
‘Westward ho!’ had been rung fora 
brief period through the parent hemi- 
sphere, young Richard Manning, leaving 
the estate for settlement with the old 
lawyer his father had employed to make 
his will, giving 
to her he one 
bride, came to 


a brave kiss of parting 
day hoped to make his 
the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay, where he hoped soon to win 
from its native wildness, by toil or gold, 
such a home as should be better suited 
to his aspirations. 

‘A far different world did he find here 
from that of which the old minstrels 
had sung to him; a far different world 
from that his childish imagination, aided 
by some old knight-errantry lore, had 
expected to meet. He had looked for a 
romance — he found a reality ; he ex- 
pected conflicts, but they were with vis- 
ible enemies; he never dreamed those 
enemies lurked within his own breast. 

‘Day by day, as his clearing grew 
wider, his face browner, when he direct- 
ed his employés in their labor or swung 
his axe by their side, he felt a glow as 
of new life arise, and new ideas of hu- 
manity and government were born and 
nurtured within his breast. 
ed real, fearfully real now. 

‘Richard had been used to attending 
service twice each Sabbath, never allow- 
ing the plate to pass unnoticed; he had 
been prompt in payment of his church- 
rates, never harsh nor unjust to any 
man, and this to him had been religion ; 
but these old Puritan divines, why, they 
talked as though true piety and that ac- 
ceptable to God must be of the heart, 
attended with an abnegation of self, a 
contrite and sincere repentance of all 
past misdeeds, to which Richard was 
quite a stranger; and so, as he cleared 
his claim or prepared his fields for the 
harvest, so hardly wrung from the stub- 
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born soil by those sturdy hearts and 
horny hands to which we owe this gar- 
den-spot of New-England, he reasoned, 
sometimes with his neighbor, oftener 
within himself, of election, future pun- 
ishment, and the perseverance of the 
saints, with all the eagerness of a vigor- 
ous mind just fixed on new and stern 
questions, and with the steady applica- 
tion which his secluded life and quiet 
habits made so practicable. 

‘ Little by little, the tone of his relig- 
ious thought turned into the channel 
which the early days of New-England 
looked upon as the only strait and 
narrow path leading to eternal life. He 
was a child of wrath; he felt all the 
terrors of the law, heard all the thun- 
ders of Sinai, and saw, as with prophetic 
vision, the everlasting doom of the lost, 
ere he found’ that steady assurance of 
forgiveness which confirmed him within 
his own soul as one of the elect. 

‘His personal appearance and habits 
were not slow to acknowledge the inter- 
nal change. Thus, instead of the fair, 
curling locks which had floated so grace- 
fully from off his manly brow when he 
left the shores of ‘Merrie England,’ we 
now see his long hair combed straight 
back, well oiled to remove its waviness, 
and resting on the ample collar of his 
blue Sunday coat; instead of some an- 
cient work on horses and horse-break- 
ing, we see the Bible and the psalm-book 
now on his cabin-shelf; but the change 
had given no pusillanimity to his char- 
acter. First and foremost was he to re- 
pel an attack of Indians; never last at 
the start when a child was to be found 
or a wild beast driven from his lair. 
Those might laugh who saw his upturn- 
ed eyes and heard his patient groans un- 
der his accusing conscience at the week- 
ly meeting; but little reason had they 
to laugh who heard their sentence to the 
whipping-post from the justice’s lips, or 
were caught by him breaking Lord’s 
day, when he sustained the office of vil- 
lage tithing-man. 

‘The tendency of the Puritan mind 
was to suspect itself of secret faults, to 
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pry into the recesses of the heart for 
the wickedness that lay dormant there. 
So, now that Richard Manning had em- 
braced this faith, there were two sub- 
jects which sorely troubled him, two 
which lay as the burden of Bunyan’s 
Christian upon his soul, two on which 
he had often consulted the Rey. Mr. 
Yelverton in relation to his duty, two 
which he nightly, yes, and oftener, bore 
to his Father’s throne in prayer, and 
wrestled in stern agony concerning his 
true course toward the one or the other, 
according to the condition of his mental 
frame. They were these: 

‘He had read : 

‘*Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.’ 

‘He had read: 

‘* Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house ; thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife.’ 

‘ And as his eye rolled upward when 
he contemplated that fearful law so viv 
idly comprehended by the old Puritans, 
he seemed to hear the thunders of Sinai, 
and it rested on that terrible sentence : 

‘ ‘Visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation.’ 

‘He hoped to be married and leave a 
son to establish his name in the New 
World, and succeed him in the posses- 
sion of these broad acres, won from 
their original wilderness. What if on 
this expected blessing should be visited 
that awful doom ? 

‘Richard had never forgotten the word 
his father had traced on his dying day, 
and the memory of it haunted his daily 
thoughts, as thougli he were concerned 
in some dark and fearful crime. He 
sometimes, in his most severe fastings 
and most stringent self-mortifications, 
doubted his acceptance at the last day, 
not only on account of the guilt which 
had been his, through participation in 
Adam’s fall, but by a less remote trans- 
gression, the sin of his own father. He 
had never known the exact state of his 
father’s property; when he was in his 
sins, a child of wrath even as others, he 
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had cared little who suffered as long as 
his daily wants were supplied. Now he 
wrote long letters to his lawyer, and 
prayed with humility each day that God 
would enable him, like Zaccheus of old, 
to restore fourfold unto him whom his 
ancestors had wronged. But all in 
vain; the lawyer knew there had been 
a claim on Manning House; he knew or 
cared to know nothing more. His pray- 
ers were daily offered, but he began to 
think this was his thorn in the flesh, 
which would not be removed until the 
light of another world should break 
upon his eyes. So Richard sold the old 
manor for what it would bring, and re- 
solved that his life should be more thor- 
oughly devoted to his Master, for the 
sharp cross he wore. 

‘The remaining subject which pre- 
dominated in the young Puritan’s 
thoughts was this: 

‘When he had left England, he was 
betrothed to a fair one of the vicinity in 
which he lived; but she, though edu- 
cated a Presbyterian, after the strait- 
est sect, had as yet given no evidence of 
such a change of heart by inward grace 
as, by Richard’s newly adopted view, 
was necessary to salvation. For this, 
then, he had fasted and prayed ; for, de- 
spite the rough exterior and the stern 
and severe belief, deep in the newly 
converted Puritan’s heart was still burn- 
ing, if not as fiercely, yet as truly as 
ever, the love he had once borne her. 
He had loved her secretly against his 
father’s will, for she was then far be- 
neath him in rank; now, in this new 
country, where all might rank alike, he 
cared not for that; only the thought of 
their dissimilarity of belief haunted 
him, and he wondered whether it were 
not a punishment for his transgression 
of the commandment which says: ‘ Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother.’ 

‘Thus was the Puritan’s heart torn 
with internal conflict at just the mo- 
ment he had looked for the ‘ peace which 
passeth understanding;’ thus did he, 
day after day, struggle with his own 
conscience, accuse himself of fancied 
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sins, and long for a glimpse of light to 
direct his path. 

‘To this end, he wished his expectant 
bride might set his doubts at rest by 
the intelligence that she had seen her 
vileness, and been born again. To this 
end he wrote her, pressing her rather 
more closely than ever to make known 
to him her heart; but after waiting and 
praying many weeks, the answer came 
from Rachel in these terms : 

‘<Tf you wish me to say that I am a 
vile offender, I cannot; for you know I 
have always lived in love with every 
body. If you wish me to mention some 
period of my life when I felt a change 
of heart, I am unable to do so; for as 
soon as I began to think and act for my- 
self, I tried to conform my daily actions 
to what seemed to me right before God 
and man. If you wish me to say I do 
my duty imperfectly, I am hourly re- 
minded of that. If you ask how long 
since I tried to do better, I am every 
moment striving.’ 

‘Such an answer surprised and con- 
founded Richard Manning. He thought 
upon it hourly, read and re-read it to find 
some lurking. tinge of heresy in it, and 
finally concluded to consult the Rev. 
Mr. Yelverton. The respected gentle- 
man shook his head, handed the letier 
back to Richard, pronounced it rank 
Pelagianism, bade him beware of being 
unequally yoked with unbelievers, and 
directed his attention to several discreet 
damsels in the congregation of the elect, 
who, he thought, would prove far more 
fitting than any of those brought up in 
the wicked world from which this little 
assembly had fled, as from the flames of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

‘So Richard again tried patience and 
abnegation of self; but again in’ his 
heart of hearts would arise, as a spring 
which is crowded down throws up anew 
the restless sand, the old love of his 
early youth, mingled with a heartfelt 
desire for one oasis in the desert of his 
daily life. 

‘Soon he resolved to consult Deacon 
Hopkins, the most cheerful and least 
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demonstrative of that Puritan assembly, 
and, although a man of few words, Rich- 
ard thought he might derive from him 
more practicable counsel than that his 
minister had given him. The Deacon 
heard attentively, but with little appar- 
ent emotion, the story of the young 
member of the fold, and then answered: 

‘* Therefore shall a man leave his fa- 
ther and mother and cleave unto his 
wife... .. . For how knowest thou, O 
husband! whether thou mayest not 
save thy wife?’ 

‘Richard had a few more plain words 
with the old Deacon, and having given 
the subject further thought, resolved to 
write Rachel that he was about to leave 
for England, to bring her back his wife; 
and, after preparing his place to receive 
its mistress and ornamenting it by the 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 

Never, in the history of the country, 
has there been such an election as that 
just passed. In Jefferson’s day, it is 
true, the excitement over the country 
was intense, and the contest warm and 
bitter between the Federalists and Re- 
publicans, (Democrats;) but the extent 
of territory then embraced in the States 
was comparatively small, the population 
not very dense, and the interests at stake 
not comparable with those presumed to 
be involved in the recent election. 

And, certainly, when we take into 
view the violent procedures of the Ad- 
ministration antecedent to the initiation 
of the canvass—the seal put upon the 
lips of partisans, the suppression of 
newspapers, the seizure and imprison- 
ment of persons, the institution of mar- 
tial law, condemnations and punishments 
without legal process, the immense pow- 
er and presence of military array, the 
pervading sense of wrongs perpetrated 
against the Constitution and adverse to 
the continuance of the old Federal Un- 
ion — when, added to all this, we recall 
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erection of a new frame-house, set sail 
for the land of his birth. 


‘When he who had gone forth from 
her presence a frank, impetuous, curly- 
headed young man, returned to Rachel, 
who shall say that she could give the 
same whole-souled, overflowing wealth 
of devotion to him now, transformed 
into the sober and sedate Puritan, claim- 
ing heras his bride? But she had a 
very high idea of honor, had been taught 
to believe that no worldly happiness 
would ever attend one of either sex who 
should violate a vow of betrothal; and 
so, while her gay companions derided 
and sneered at the dress and personal ap- 
pearance of her future spouse, when 
those who loved her asked in scorn, ‘ Wilt 
thou go with this man?’ she said: ‘I 
will go.’’ 


ELECTION OF 1864. 

the real and charged frauds on the bal- 
lot-box and the rights of voters, the ap- 
prehended wide-spread raids, the brist- 
ling of bayonets and new commands 
where there seemed no need, the fear of 
riots, the almost universal presence of 
soldiers, and the set determination to 
see fair play, at all hazards; when all 
this and more was enacting, in every 
part and parcel of the country, the 
world will look on with astonishment at 
this exhibition of man’s capability of 
self-government. 

It must be, also, a strong argument 
in favor of our republican system, un- 
less we are bound to attribute the quiet, 
riotless election to the fear of military 
power. How far this may have operat- 
ed, we cannot know; but conceding to 
it a controlling influence, we concede, at 
the same time, the weakness of mere 
reason and religion in controlling pas- 
sion, and the necessity for something 
stronger, even a standing army, to sus- 
tain the ‘arm of government.’ 

Having won this moral triumph, and 
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passed the ordeal without either raid or 
revolution, what are the lessons to be 
learned; what the deductions to be 
drawn ? 

1. Not that the majority which elect- 
ed Mr. Lincoln has indorsed his entire 
policy. Hundreds of thousands of votes 
were cast for him by those who would 
not concede the propriety of all of his 
proclamations in respect to slavery, re- 
construction, etc. Some feared a change, 
in the midst of a civil war, as equivalent 
to a restoration. Some apprehended, 
from the success of his opponent, a 
peace at all hazards, disgraceful to the 
country and ruinous to all its high hopes 
for the future. Some regarded him as 
the reliable exponent of the war-power 
for the suppression of rebellion. Some 
as the only hope for the extermination 
of slavery, in their estimation the sin of 
sins, the sum of all villainies, and caring 
for little else, especially not much for the 
integrity of the Union. And others, a 
mighty, innumerable host, like the lo- 
custs of Egypt, cried out, ‘Great is 
Abraham Lincoln!’ just as the silver- 
smiths of Ephesus shouted, ‘Great is 
Diana!’ for in her worship was their 
gains ! 

2. It must be conceded that the peo- 
ple of the North, including the large 
military force, intend to suppress the 
rebellion by persistent measures of war, 
and that they have confidence in the at- 
tainment of this end, under the conduct 
of the present Administration. Not 
that the people prefer war to peace, in 
itself considered, but that, all things 
considered, it is better to suffer the ills 
and enjoy the blessings (for there are 
many to shoddy) of war, than to open 
up the way for a peace by an armistice. 

Had the simple question been pre- 
sented of war for the integrity of the 
Union as it was, we have no hesitation 
in believing that most of the votes 
of New-England, Western New-York, 
Northern Ohio, and of some of the 
more Western States, would have been 
cast in the negative, because there the 
hobby is the utter extermination of 
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slavery and opening up of the South to 
free labor from the North. 

And, on the other hand, had the ques- 
tion been a war for the freedom of the 
slave, without reference to secession or 
rebellion, a large majority of the voters, 
out of New-England, would have cast 
their votes decidedly against such a war. 

Had the question, again, been merely 
between the principles of the Democra- 
cy and those of the Republicans—State 
rights and Federal government versus a 
consolidated nation — independently of 
shoddyism and soldiery, it is believed 
that the candidate of the Democracy 
would have been triumphantly success- 
ful and dominant. 

We interpret it to mean positively, 
that the soldiery is satisfied with the 
war, that a majority of the people is 
content, for various reasons, to leave 
matters in the hands of the present Ad- 
ministration for the next four years, in 
the confident belief that the war will be 
closed long ere that, either by an honor- 
able peace, or by the subjugation of the 
Southern people. 

It is to be presumed, indeed, that, to 
satisfy the desires of those who long for 
peace, the Administration may, very 
soon, make overtures to the South; but 
whether, in good faith and earnestly, 
they will offer such terms as will be ac- 
cepted by the Southern people, is very 
questionable. Certain it is that offers 
of pardon, under amnesties, like those 
hitherto made on our part, would be 
scarcely tolerable or tasteful, and the 
repetition of them would be regarded as 
a mere farce. On the other hand, invi- 
tations to return to our embrace, with 
former rights secured and State institu- 
tions recognized, would create a revolu- 
tion in the North among the supporters 
of the Administration. 

An offer of peace and of reiinion on a 
fair interpretation of rights under the 
Constitution, might effect the result, and 
the past be healed over and forgotten ; 
but we apprehend, rather, that extermi- 
nating war for conquest and for posses- 
sion of territory with its distribution 
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the enlisted soldiery, is most 
likely to be the programme, and indeed 
the fondest desire of multitudes. 

Whilst, therefore, we are the advo- 
cates of peace, under the rule of the 
Prince of Peace, we confess, looking at 
human nature as it is, in its supreme 
selfishness, we have faint expectations 
of aught else than war for years to come. 

Tur Amertcan Monruty, then, ac- 
cepts the position of things, concedes 
the right of the Administration and of 
the Republican party to interpret the 
recent decision at the ballot-box as a 
quiet indorsement of its policy; and yet 
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** A MAN can but do his best,’ answered Hubert; 
‘but my great-grandsire drew a good long-bow at 
Hastings, and I trust not to dishonor his memory.’ 

‘I will do my best, as Hubert says,’ answered 
Locksley ; ‘a man can do no more,’ ’—Scort. 


Or course you have read the wonder- 
ful romance whence I have extracted my 
texts. Romance, did 1 say? ‘Ivanhoe’ 
more real than any history ever written. 
And you remember this scene: King 
John and his minions, and many a brave 
Englishman, convened to witness a trial 
of skill at archery ; and now the com- 
petitors are reduced to two men; hum- 
ble, honest, dull-eyed Hubert, and Locks- 
ley, with the free, firm step and clear, 
defiant eye. 

Hubert’s set speech was not a bad 
one : 

‘A man can but do his best; but my 
great-grandsire drew a good long-bow at 
Hastings, and I trust not to dishonor 
his memory.’ Probably, since he had 
first drawn a bow, his great-grandfa- 
ther’s superior skill had been his stand- 
ard, which it was impossible to surpass ; 
and having become able to hit the tar- 
get set up by this ancestor, he had not 
only done Ais best, but the best that 
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ples, as the true interpretation of the 
intentions of the Fathers of the Re- 
public. 

Democratic principles are not defunct, 
nor is the Democratic party dead. It 
has a mission to fulfil, and great ques- 
tions are to be agitated and discussed. 
To such discussions, when decently con- 
ducted, the pages of Tue American will 
still be open; and believing, as we firm- 
ly do, in the necessity and utility of 
party watchfulness in a Free Govern- 
ment, we intend to maintain our posi- 
tion in the future as in the past. 
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could possibly be done. 
an honest pride. 


Hubert’s was 
It is better to blush 
for our ancestors than to dishonor them. 


He did his best, and he did well; yet, 
like all who make any man their stand- 
ard, he fell short of the highest excel- 
lence. 

I can detect a difference in the very 
tone of Locksley, as he says: ‘I will do 
my best; a man can do no more.’ No 
boasting, but a calm confidence in an 
arm that owed its nerve to none of his 
ancestors; in an eye unerring, though it 
may never have been directed towards a 
target set up by his great-grandfather. 

This man Locksley had probably been 
doing his best ever since he could draw 
a long-bow ; hence his almost supernat- 
ural skill. Too many of us wait for 
great occasions, or, selfishly, care not to 
do our best, unless there is a valuable 
prize to be won. ‘There is no such thing 
as latent skill to be developed by an 
occasion, though there may be latent 
strength ; the anxiety to win the prize 
though it may nerve the arm, cannot 
impart the unerring aim. And, though 
the wish to win the prize may be the 
motive for drawing your bow, you should 
resolutely shut the eye that would turn 
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toward the ‘silver-mounted bugle-horn 
and silken baldric,’ that you may see 
only the target. 

Do your best, whether you drive a 
nail or clinch an argument; whether 
you set a horse-shoe for a carter who 
carries cabbages to market, or adjust a 
telescope to sweep the heavens ; wheth- 
er you make a hoe-handle or a steam- 
engine. Do your best, whether the 
reward be a ‘ silver-mounted bugle-horn 
and silken baldric,’ or only a ‘still and 
quiet conscience.’ And this ‘con- 
science,’ instead of making ‘cowards of 
us all,’ what heroes does it make of 
some ! 

There are many advisers, who stand 
still and do nothing themselves, only 
withdrawing their hands from their 
pockets to point out what is best for you 
to do. Heed them not; know for your- 
self what is best for you to do, and do 
it, though curses and hisses be your re- 
ward. Remember that when the dust 
of prejudice and ignorance shall have 
been laid, you will stand forth a hero. 
I can but think of McClellan and his 
brave men, as though they were but 
hounds to run down the game, set on 
with the cry, ‘ On to Richmond !’ turn- 
ing and facing the scorn of the whole 
cowardly crew, as they made that mas- 
terly, that grand retreat from the Chick- 
ahominy swamp. You know when he 
was cursed with the 
traitor, knave, fool, how grand he stood, 
hurling back no curse, making no boast. 
No need of boasting; all, even his ene- 
mies, begin to see how he did ‘ his best ; 
aman can do no more;’ did his best, 
which was the best. The idea of crack- 
ing a man’s bow and relaxing his string, 
and then expecting him to hit the dis- 
tant target! But McClellan aimed un- 
erringly and sent his shaft straight, 
though he was too wise to draw his 
poor cracked bow with all his strength. 
I do not say that he was right in engag- 
ing in the contest; but having engaged 
in it, he did, as every true man would 
do, his best. 

Do your best now. 


names coward, 


You may have 
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‘no second chance for evermore ;’ even 
if you have, a slovenly blot never can 
be erased: actions never can be erased. 
Do your best; are you but a child, we 
do not expect from you the beautiful 
penmanship of a master; your ‘ pot- | 
hooks and hangers’ may do you credit. 
You do well when you do your best, 
and only when you do your best; and, 
as says sweet ‘Herbert as holy as a 
flower on a grave,’ 

‘If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 

If well, the pain doth fade—the joy remains.’ 





Farevoell. 
*FAREWRLL! a word that must be, and hath been : 
A sound which makes us linger—yet—farewell !’ 
—ByYRoN, 
‘FAREWELL! a word that must be.’ 
Spring, beautiful Spring, bade us fare- 
well! gently as fell the petals of her 
blossoms, their protection no longer 
needed by the germ, feeling no ruder 
touch than the caresses of the summer 
breeze and the kiss of the summer sun. 
She smiled her farewell, or, if she sighed, 
the sigh was drowned by the laugh of 
her successor, Summer, joyous, but with 
a deeper ring to her mirth than Spring, 
a more tender light in her eye, with 
more solemn touches, more steady kind- 
ness. But she wept, in chill night-dews, 
her farewell; and Autumn came, prom- 
ising the mild rule of her predecessor, 
perfecting the work begun by her, array- 
ing herself even more gorgeously. But 
now, as if merriment and plenty and 
splendor were a sin, she begins to sigh 
dolefully, to cease her bounty, to doff 
her Tyrian robes, and put on a nun’s 
attire, practising her own dirge which 
Winter will wail over her. But she 
will not thus leave us; she will more 
sweetly smile her farewell than did 
Spring, retiring indeed as a nun, with a 
hazy veil over her face, with no sadder 
murmur than that of the brook; till 
Winter shall come, and lay his finger on 
the lips of Nature, and this last voice 
shall be hushed. 
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‘Farewell! a word that must be.’ We 
cannot retain our Spring; we will let 
her reign over us while she may, lying 
passive to her influence; let her develop 
in us the Beautiful—the blossom-cradle 
of the Good, Let us not scatter its 
petals before the time; and Summer will 
come, and stir within us a fuller life; 
and Autumn, dropping plenty into our 
lap; and Winter, touching our lips into 
silence; yet a hopeful silence, to be 
broken by the carols of a more gladsome 
Spring than ever stept over earth, ‘ set- 
ting the jewel-print’ of her feet ‘in 
violets blue.’ 

‘Farewell! a word that hath been.’ 
Farewell! on the threshold, pressed on 
lips that agony had made speechless. 
Farewell! waved from the deck of the 
fast disappearing vessel, to straining 
eyes on shore. Farewell! beat heart 
against heart in that embrace which the 
rolling of the drum warns to shorten, 
though it too warns that it may be the 
last. Farewell! at the death-bed, there 
too a farewell waved from the fast dis- 
appearing bark to straining eyes on 
shore. Farewell! at the grave, where 
lies an ‘old face of our infancy’ not yet 
‘heaped over with a mound of grass,’ 

‘Farewell! a sound which makes us 
linger,’ even to catch the last echo, as it 
dies in the empty space. The /ast echo? 
There are farewells that echo for ever in 
the empty caverns of the heart. 

Satan lingered as the closing celestial 
gates creaked out to him Farewell! 
lingered while through the fast closing 
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portals streamed the soft light of his for 
ages happy home. Adamand Eve linger- 
ed as they turned to take a last look at 
Eden, till all was shut out by the ‘dread- 
ful faces and fiery arms’ that thronged 
the gate, and the chill winds of the 
bleak outer world sighed farewell! 
Mneas lingered as in the Elysian Fields 
‘the shade of his forsaken Dido waved 
her head, and turned off silent’ from 
him, ‘the author of her miseries and 
dishonors.’ Those reproachful farewells 
Orpheus lingered; the too 
eager expression of welcome changed to 
an agonized one of farewell, as Eurydice 
vanished for ever from his eyes. Lot’s 
wife lingered—some say still lingers— 
when she gave that unfortunate farewell 
look toward Sodom. 

I linger, my friends, as I mingle my 
farewell with the sigh of the autumn 
winds and the rustling of the autumn 
leaves; fit accompaniment to the sad 
word. Farewell! a wish for future 
good, yet freighted with all regret. 

As that dreary human pair 


are so sad! 


‘ With wandering steps and slow 
From Eden took their solitary way,’ 


the breeze that through the yet wn- 
thronged gate whispered to them fare- 
well! was freighted with all the odors 
of Paradise. No wonder that they lin- 
gered. Farewell! a sound that makes 
us linger, for into it has been distilled 
all the aroma of the past. 

Yet, my few friends, and therefore 
dear, Farewell ! 
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BY LIEUTENANT EGBERT PHELPS, U.S.A. 






Deep in the caverns of the heart there lies a hidden cell, 
Silent home of garnered beauty, where fond Memory’s houris dwell, 

Watch and ward for ever keeping o’er the jewels rich and rare — 

O’er the heart’s most cherished treasures — radiant treasures gathered there ; 
There are dreams that long have vanished, there are joys that long have fled, 
There is many a precious token of the cold and silent dead ; 

There are well-remembered voices, songs that once we loved to hear, 

Words of love and deeds of kindness, remnants of the olden cheer ; 

There is all the gleaming sunlight of the blissful days of yore — 

Sunlight that too quickly faded, and shall visit us no more; 

There are gems of friendship sparkling with the purest rays of soul, 
Gleaming in a lustrous setting of the heart’s unfading gold; 

And the silvery bells of childhood, that with never-ceasing chime 

Tinkle down the dreary avenues of all succeeding time, 

There ring out their holiest music, strangely, softly, weirdly sweet, 

Keeping time in mystic numbers to the tramp of tired feet: 

There’s a golden censer swinging from the groined and vaulted roof, 

And the purple incense rising weaves a web of shining woof 

Round each sparkling, crystal pillar; and the spices rich and rare 

We have gathered in life’s journey breathe their perfumes on the air. 


When the twilight shades are falling, and the lingering light of day 
Tips the clouds with transient glory, then in silence fleets away, 
Bearing off the weary memory of trouble, care, and strife, 

All the trials and vexations of. the busy, outward life — 

In our hours of lonely musing, dreamy quiet, and repose, 

When the sunlight of the inner life in radiant beauty glows, 

When the soul enjoys its Sabbath, silent, lonely, and apart, 

Then we oft repair full gladly to that storehouse of the heart, 

Press the hidden spring, and enter, close the door with studious care 
On the outer world, and revel in the beauty gleaming there, 

Trace again youth’s flowery footpaths in their sunny, ’wildering maze, 
And once again renew the joys of childhood’s palmy days, 

Count again our hoarded treasures as the miser counts his pile, 
Lingering o’er the sweet remembrance of each blissful, hope-lit smile, 
Listening to affection’s murmurings, whose melting echoes flow, 

Like the songs of sea-shells, through the heart they gladdened long ago. 
There we hold a sweet communion with the lost of other years, 

All the memory of departed worth embalming with our tears, 
And recall the forms that long ago, to dust and ashes given, 
Cast aside earth’s dusty garments for the garniture of heaven. 
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Faithful friend or cherished lover entrance there can never win 
To gaze upon the wealth of soul that Time has gathered in; 
Grief nor care nor dark repinings e’er invade that blest retreat, 
Save the holy, chastened sorrow for the friends we hope to meet, 
When our wanderings are over, in that region of the blest 

Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 










In that storehouse of my spirit there’s a consecrated form 
Glowing in the mellow radiance of affections pure and warm, 

Blazoned round with deeds of kindness, crowned with many a gorgeous gem— 
Gems of purest lustre set in love’s eternal diadem ; 

Music’s numbers float around it, and the garland that it wears — 
Plucked from shining wreaths of poesy —a holy odor bears ; 
Perfumed breath of old-time friendship, fragrance of departed hours, 
Swept along by memory’s breezes o’er a pathway strewn with flowers. 
My friend! the brightest jewels in that diadem that shine 

Are the words that thou hast spoken, and the image there is thine. 
Thou art shrined amid the spirit-joys thy voice hath summoned forth, 
And the heart-songs round thee singing are a tribute to thy worth. 
And whenever, in the time to come, my heart shall travel back 
Through the misty, barren moorland, o’er the tearful, toil-worn track, 
Thy form shall look from every rose that by the pathway springs, 

Thy voice shall speak in every song that Memory’s minstrel sings ; 

For thy kindly deeds are graven, with affection’s purest art, 

In silver-gleaming letters on the tablet of my heart ; 

Every care that vexed my spirit, every grief that I have borne, 

Thou hast lightened of its weariness, and plucked away the thorn ; 
And in all my checkered past, the purest seasons of delight 

Are the hours of peace thy beaming smile has rendered doubly bright. 





























So may thy life-stream glide as thou wouldst have all others’ flow — 
Unruffled by the storms of earth, unmarred by care or woe ; 

And when old age creeps o’er thee, may no darkling clouds of gloom 
Gather round to shroud thy pathway downward to the silent tomb ; 
But may thy hope-lit heaven be serene and calm as now, 

And quiet retrospection bring no shadow to thy brow. 

Yet should thy heart be chilled by sorrow’s bitter, wintry blast, 
And with the lowering storms of fate thy heaven be overcast, 

When the dark hour comes upon thee, be not thine the bitter lot 

To seek for consolation and for ever find it not ; 

But ever may some tender hand the oil of comfort pour 

Into every bleeding wound, and bid thy tears to flow no more. 
May’st thou know the blesséd comfort that a loving heart can lend, 
And find — what thou hast been to me —a never-failing friend. 





















































CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

Wuen Carleton accompanied Charlie 
on a visit to the fair widow who was in- 
nocently the object of John’s suspicions, 
and possibly those of the reader, it was 
for the purpose of rendering the lady 
certain professional services, the neces- 
sity for which we shall presently see. 

Some time before the commencement 
of the war, Lester Hardinge took from 
her home in Virginia a fair young bride. 
I am sorry I cannot say happy as fair; 
but truth compels me to admit that, on 
the lady’s side, the marriage was one of 
convenience. 

Leila Orme was beautiful ; her mother 
poor, proud, and full of worldly wisdom. 
Left a widow with an estate much re- 
duced by the reckless proceedings of a 
spendthrift husband, she determined, if 
possible, to prop the falling fortunes of 
her house by the judicious settlement 
of her children. Sadly disappointed 
was she, when her son, a rising young 
lawyer of Fredericksburgh, married for 
love, and not to please his mother, a 
protégée of old Mrs. Orme, who resided 
in that city. However when Lester 
Hardinge, the rich New-Yorker, who 
had worshipped Leila from a distance 
every Sunday, as she sat in her corner 
of the pew in Grace Church, to which 
Madame B—- regularly escorted a few of 
her favorite pupils, while the rest oc- 
cupied seats in the gallery—sought and 

obtained an introduction at one of the 
monthly soirées of the school, and so 
impressed Madame with the desirable- 
ness of the connection he evidently 
sought to form, that she communicated 
with her friend and patron in Virginia, 
the hopes of the ambitious mother 
mounted higher than ever. And, when 
finding some excuse to visit her native 
State, he renewed his attentions to the 
young lady, and proposed in form for 
her hand; the daughter, sharing her 
mother’s ambition, suffered the force of 
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a superior will to silence the pleadings 
of her heart for the love which this man 
did not awake, and became the wife of 
Lester Hardinge. 

When the war broke out, her sister 
Nina was summoned from her school in 
the North, and Leila, in common with 
many others, felt the iron hand of se- 
paration. 

It was removed by a more invincible 
fate. The husband of the gay and 
brilliant Mrs. Hardinge suddenly died; 
leaving his widow to the remembrance 
of love unrequited, of vows unfulfilled, 
and to the undisturbed possession of a 
handsome income. 

To do Leila Hardinge justice, she had 
always been grateful to the husband 
from whom she had received so much in 
return for a hollow show of duty which 
had failed to satisfy him. - When it was 
too late, she regretted that she had not 
sought more to gladden the life so near 
its close, even when her love should 
have brought him the dawning of a new 
existence. When it was too late, she 
thought she could even have loved him. 
The remembrance of his many virtues, 
recognized now at their full value, came 
with a rush of self-condemnation which 
she mistook for the genuine sorrow she 
would have experienced, had the case 
been different. As it was, she could 
not help a feeling of relief at this free- 
dom from necessities which had been 
irksome and even painful to her. But 
not being heartless, she could not help 
either a certain gloom and depression 
of spirits, which, clouding her usually 
animated face, caused the uninitiated to 
say, ‘That poor Mrs. Hardinge!’ while 
those of the envious sort substituted 
‘lucky’ for ‘poor.’ 

Very soon after the pompous funeral- 
train had followed the plumed hearse to 
the quiet shades of Greenwood, unable 
to bear the solitary splendor of a home 
made almost vocal with the numberless 
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evidences of her husband’s thoughtful 
love, Leila Hardinge speedily made ar- 
rangements to rejoin her family, and the 
spacious mansion was closed for an in- 
definite period. 

This was before the full blight and 
desolation of war had fallen upon Vir- 
ginia, before the voice of mourning had 
gone wailing through the smiling val- 
leys, and the fruitful plains had been de- 
luged at harvest-time with the blood of 
brethren, while death laid upon his 
dreaded altars the firstlings of many a 
flock. 

Has the reader a faint recollection of 
an episode related by John, which oc- 
curred during the first brief occupation 
of Fredericksburgh by our troops? I 
may as well explain at once that the old 
lady in whose house and by whose 
pretty grand-daughters our young friends 
were entertained, was no other than Mrs, 
Orme, the elder. In the short time per- 
mitted for such entertainment, Charlie 
managed to ascertain that the gentlest 
and prettiest of the two cousins was 
only on a visit to her grandmamma, 
and as soon as all was quiet would re- 
turn to her home, near which the Union 
army had been encamped, and would 
probably tarry again. And finding that 
the young Northmen were not more 
terrible than some she had admired on 
Broadway, Nina also informed the curi- 
ous Charlie that her brother Lionel had 
some time before left his law-office in 
the town and joined the rebel army. 

‘If you should meet him,’ she said, 
innocently, ‘ you will remember that he 
is my brother, won’t you ?’ 

Charlie’s voice grew husky, as he 
thought of the terrible possibilities real- 
ized every day; of the harrowing meet- 
ing between brothers reared under the 
same roof-tree; and the blue eyes were 
misty with the tender light, as he said: 

‘I am not likely to meet him. But 
how should I know him, Miss Orme? 
Is he so much like you ?’ 

‘No; he is like Leila, my sister Leila. 
Oh! he is much handsomer than I am, 
of course. But I will tell you how you 
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may be sure to know him. He always 
wears upon his breast a little cross of 
hair. I never could find out why. It 
is a talisman, he says. It is golden hair.’ 

‘Yours, perhaps.’ 

‘Oh! no; indeed! I know what I think 
about it; but as he won’t tell, of course, 
it’s a secret.’ 

And so Charlie promised to respect 
the wearer of the cross of golden hair, 
should they chance to meet in battle ; 
little thinking that they ever would 
meet. And Nina quite overlooked the 
possibility that some one might kill 
Charlie. 

This is how the acquaintance was 
made, John and Carleton being occupied 
with their relics; and if the old lady 
failed to see behind her spectacles what 
was going on, that is no reason why I 
should not disclose it. 

It was scarcely a coincidence — that 
meeting between Charlie and Nina after- 
ward, at her own home, when, having 
ventured on a tour of inquiry, he made 
his way to the rear of the house, and 
begged for a glass of milk, offering Nu- 
bia a shining inducement which she 
could not resist. 

‘Hab de milk an welcome,’ said this 
presiding genius of the kitchen. ‘Dar 
aint nuffin more to hab, muchly. De 
Lincum sojers, dey cum roun h’yar yes’- 
day and clar out eberyting, most. Sam! 
you good-for-noffin, lazy young darkey 
you—come out of dar!’ And with one 
vigorous movement a young imp of mis- 
chief, bearing in his ebon face a strong 
likeness to Nubia, was ejected from the 
larder, where to judge from certain 
visible signs, he had been making free 
with the cream. 

Charlie wondered, as he drank his 
milk, whether those blackest of fingers 
had disported in that particular vessel 
from which it was taken. 

‘And so a foraging party has been 
here,’ said he, handing Nubia the glass. 

‘Dat means rummage, guess — yes, 
sah!’ answered she. ‘Dey discommod- 
ify ebery bressed ting, most—laws! how 
Missis done feel scared—Missy Hardinge, 
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she ’clar we peaceable Union folks. Dat 
not true, no-how; ’cept de part whar 
de peace comes in. Missy Nina, she cry 
dreffle hard when she ’scovered Brown 
Bess gone from the stable. ’Pears like 
you’s anoder sort, Massa.’ 

Charlie laughed; and just then Nina 
appeared, anxious to see with whom 
Nubia was holding such a conversation. 

Of course, she recognized by many 
signs her hero of Fredericksburgh; for, 
this foolish child had made a hero of 
Charlie—and while Mrs. Orme was say- 
ing to her daughter Leila, ‘I wonder 
what is detaining Nina so long in the 
kitchen: she has such a vulgar habit of 
talking to those Yankee soldiers!’ Char- 
lie was mounting his horse behind the 
trees, through which he could not see 
the pretty blushing face and conscious 
eyes that had beamed on him so sweet a 
welcome. I wonder what he said to 
Nina in the few moments he dared to 
linger there. 

Nina felt strangely unwilling to re- 
enter the parlor. Why should she. not 
calmly say the words she was conning 
over in her mind: ‘Mamma, one of 
grandma’s Fredericksburgh friends has 
been here!’ It would be so easy to put 
the acquaintance upon grandmamma! 
But she could not, and wondering at the 
hot flush that would not be cooled by 
her little trembling hands, she said 
merely, in passing the door: ‘It was 
some one come to ask Nubia for a glass 
of milk, mamma,’ and hurried to her 
own room. 

‘I never knew any one so stupid as 
you are!’ she said to her reflection in 
the glass. ‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Nina Orme, to blush so fright- 
fully, just because a gentleman said 
something he didn’t mean, and would 
have said to any other girl he happened 
to meet.’ 

Would he, though? Nina would 
rather not think so, evidently. 

‘He is handsome, certainly!’ And 
unwinding a long curl of golden hair 
from its fastening, she turned it to the 
right, smiling at some thought she did 
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not express, and evidently pleased at 
the effect produced by the afternoon- 
sun, which beamed caressingly on the 
shining tress and satin smooth fingers 
that enframed it. 

‘Perhaps—who knows?’ Then, with 
another vivid blush, she turned away 
impatiently ; determined not to see the 
tell-tale face which might betray those 
unspoken thoughts to herself. 

To Nina’s astonishment and delight, 
one proof that the young soldier meant 
what he said was afforded by the return 
of Brown Bess, whom Charlie had re- 
cognized from her description, and select- 
ed from among a number of ‘confiscat- 
ed’ animals lately brought into camp. 

Neither Mrs. Hardinge, busy writing 
letters of importance, nor her mother, 
sound asleep in her own room, was dis- 
turbed by the arrival. To hear Nina’s 
voice raised in delighted or wondering 
exclamation, was no new thing. ‘She 
is such a child /’ her sister was wont to 
say, contemptuously. 

This time Charlie rode boldly up the 
avenue to the front of the house, and in- 
quired of Sam the grotesque, who was 
turning summersets on the piazza, for 
Miss Nina. } 

‘Golly ! Got Brown Bess, I ’clar!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Cuddent do nuffin to 
please dat chile better, Massa. Golly!’ 
And.in his eagerness to proclaim the 
joyful event, he nearly stumbled over 
Nina herself. 

‘H’yar Missy Nina, sah! cumin. O 
Golly!’ And away he tumbled to tell 
his mother. 

‘’*Spect dat sojer from de Norff, whar 
Missy went to get finished,’ said Nubia, 
with a look of portentous gravity. 
‘’Pears ’tain’t no odder dan de young — 
Sam, you, ’streperous young good-for- 
noffin, come h’yar! Pick up dese tatoes 
you’ve done turned ober, and look out 
for your head!’ But Sam was already 
out on the lawn, awaiting Nina’s orders. 

‘Here, Sam! take Brown Bess to the 
stable. Take good care of her, mind.’ 

‘Yes, Missy.’ Sam’s round eyes roll- 
ed in amazement as he watched Charlie 
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and his young mistress sauntering slow- 
ly down the avenue. 

‘Goin to steal Missy ’way, ’stead ob 
Missy’s pony. He-he! Gorry! Won't 
Miss go clear cracked ?’ he soliloquized. 

Up and down the walk still. What 
could Charlie have to say to his com- 
panion that she should be so long in 
answering. 

‘Guess dis darkey’ll listen,’ thought 
Sambo; and stealing back to the lawn, 
he secreted himself behind a tall ever- 
green, opening eyes and mouth widely, 
as if to facilitate the process. 

* Ain’t sayin nuffin,’ he muttered dis- 
consolately, aftera moment. Then the 
young officer spoke : 

‘I should think you would go North 
now.’ 

Nina’s glance of involuntary reproach 
seemed to ask Charlie how he could 
think of such a thing under existing 
circumstances, while she only said: 

* But for dear Lionel, we should, you 
know. All my sister’s friends up North 
are begging her to return, and be- 
sides ’  $he colored and hesitated. 

* Besides what?’ 

‘Perhaps I ought not to say so, but 
Mamma thinks she is being cheated 
while she is away.’ 

‘Cheated! how ?’ 

‘Oh! she left her property in the 
hands of a real estate agent. You 
know, it was her husband’s wish — no 
you do not know, but it was, that Leila 
should continue to reside in the house 
he built expressly for her; and—was it 
not good of him ?—he appointed her sole 
executrix, so that she can do just as she 
likes. I don’t understand these things, 
but I know mamma thinks it ’s very 
foolish of Leila to go away and leave 
that beautiful place, and all her other 
property. Of course, she did not let 
her house, you know. It is all shut up 
until she goes to live there again. We 
were all to have gone there with her; 
only Lionel would go and join the army.’ 

‘And so your sister thinks her agent 
is unreliable ?’ 

* Mamma does,’ was the naive reply. 
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‘That could easily be determined,’ 
said Charlie; with the air of a man of 
business. 

‘Yes, I know ; but Leila does not even 
understand the papers he sends her. 
The fact is,’ and Nina looked very wise, 
‘Mr. Hardinge had better have ap- 
pointed some one to take care of Leila. 
I don’t believe she knows how much 
she has, really. She never cares, as 
long as she has plenty to spend, what 
becomes of her money. Now, mamma 
is very different.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Oh! I never had much money to 
trouble about,’ said Nina, innocently. 
‘If I had, I shouldn’t be stingy, you 
know ; of course not; but I should like 
to know all about things.’ 

‘And the fortune-hunter would get 
no chance,’ laughed Charlie. ‘ You are 
right, Miss Orme, and I quite agree 
with you.’ 

‘Captain Wylmer, you are making 
fun of me,’ said Nina, with dignity. 

‘Do not think that. I would not for 
worlds. Introduce me to your sister, 
won’t you Nina—Miss Orme ?’ 

‘Nina, please, I like that best.’ And 
she was immediately frightened at her 
own boldness, as he accepted the license 
eagerly, dwelling with a lover’s fondness 
on the name. 

‘Introduce you? How canI? She 
will wonder so much. She will tease 
me so dreadfully. You cannot think 
what a tease Leila is.’ 

‘Tell her just how we met, and all 
about it. I wonder you have not done 
so before.’ 

‘I did tell her, all but—’ 
ped confusedly. 

‘ All but the part which relates to me, 
I suppose,’ said the unsophisticated 
Charlie. ‘Thank you. Do you know, I 
consider that a compliment? I do, in- 
deed, dear little Nina.’ And just as he 
had carried the little hand, of which he 
had somehow taken possession, half- 
way to his lips, these incipient young 
lovers were startled by a chuckling 
sound close by. Sam had been surpris- 
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ed into an ejaculation by the approach 
of Mrs. Orme, who had gone at Nubia’s 
suggestion to look for her daughter. 

‘Hi! Golly, Missy! Won’t you catch 
it now?’ cried Sambo, turning a 
summerset in full view of the as- 
tonished and indignant lady, who soon 
confronted the culprits. 

‘Nina!’ was her horrified exclama- 
tion. 

‘Dear mamma, pray, don’t be angry,’ 
she began, deprecatingly. 
Fredricksburgh friend.’ 

Then handsome Charlie stepped for- 
ward, and with inimitable grace extri- 
cating himself from what might have 
been an awkward dilemma, established 
himself, no matter how, in the lady’s 
good opinion. 

After that, what could Mrs. Orme do 
but invite the young gentleman in; and 
when he declined, requesting permission 
to call some other time, how could she 
refuse her consent? Besides, had not 
her mother-in-law told her of the three 
young Union officers who had been so 
kind ? 

So in time Charlie might even have 
introduced his brother to the handsome 
young widow and her more winning 
sister; but somehow he felt a singular 
disinclination to admit his brother into 
his confidence. It was scarcely fair, 
either, since he, too, might have claimed 
acquaintance with Nina. Perhaps, had 
not John been beforehand with him, 
and rallied him upon his visits with 
Carleton to a certain house, where it was 
rumored there lived a widow, young and 
handsome, and had not Charlie’s pride 
joined hands with his delicacy, he 
might have explained the whole matter. 
As it was, the brothers, through a 
change in the disposition of the army, 
were now in different corps, and con- 
sequently saw much less of each other 
than before. John remained with Gen- 
eral Sedgwick, after the promotion of 
the latter to the command of the Sixth 
Corps,while Carleton was still a Colonel 
in his old brigade, Charlie acting as 
Aide to its General. 


‘This is my 
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So John was profoundly ignorant as 
to the real state of the case, and Charlie 
did not chose to enlighten him. I doubt 
if Carleton would have shared with 
Charlie the pleasure of so agreeable an 
acquaintance, if it had not been for his 
profession, which made him just then a 
very desirable acquisition to the little 
conferences held now frequently in the 
Orme mansion over the affairs of Mrs. 
Hardinge. 

Carleton did the fair widow essential 
service in restoring to order the chaos 
of her mind respecting her actual be- 
longings; and while he corresponded 
with the cunning agent, who was mak- 
ing a market during her absence, she 
was feeling each day an added interest 
in the soldier-lawyer. When he advised 
her return to New-York, and offered to 
provide her with suitable escort, his 
General being about to visit his home 
in that city, she felt almost glad that 
she could urge anxiety on behalf of her 
brother as a reasonable excuse for re- 
fusing to go. 

And during the long inactivity of the 
army, when Carleton went home to see 
his mother, Mrs. Ashe, so far from ob- 
jecting, positively urged her son to 
superintend in person the adjustment of 
Mrs. Hardinge’s affairs. Doubtless for 
a reason of unquestionable prudence. . 

At the battle of Chancellorsville, 
among the wounded rebel officers cap- 
tured by their division, Charlie, strange- 
ly enough, recognized Lionel Orme. 

As he was being carried to the rear, 
Charlie, riding by with an order, caught 
a glimpse of the white, upturned face, 
beautiful as a woman’s, and, some fami- 
liar expression haunting him, as he 
hurried along the lines, impressed him 
with a strange dread, as if one very 
near to him were under the shadow of 
death. What could it be? Where had 
he seen that face before? Perhaps he 
would fall in the glare and shock of 
battle. No; it was not that fear he felt. 
Kneeling down for a moment before 
going to the field, he, whom they called 
‘thoughtless Charlie,’ had commended 
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his life to a protection he never doubted 
fora moment. No; it was not that. 

Close to those waves of radiant hair 
whizzed the flying bullets, and he 
thought of Nina, the little Nina, whom 
he loved so fondly. Was that a tear, 
that gleamed as it fell? Never mind, 
Charlie; it shames not your manhood. 

Ah! Charles Wylmer starts with 
sudden comprehension. It is, perhaps, 
Nina’s brother he has seen. 

Just then, some one rode up to the 
General with tidings that one of his 
aides had been carried mortally wound- 
ed off the field. 

‘Which? Not Wylmer!’ And the 
brave man’s voice quivered as he spoke. 

But Charlie rode up erect and fear- 
less as ever. His General drew a long 
breath. ‘Do not expose yourself reck- 
lessly, Wylmer. Poor Carey is gone; 
did you know it ?’ 

And then another charge, and an- 
other. ‘The hours drew on their so- 
lemn course as if appalled. The atmos- 
phere heavy and awful with the smoke 
of battle, hid its beaming azure behind 
a veil of cloud. It was as if the air 
were freighted with human lives, yield- 
ed in utter sacrifice that terrible day. 


. . . . ° . 


As soon as they had recrossed the 
river, Charles Wylmer inspected the pri- 
soners they had succeeded in carrying 
away with them. Yes, the beautiful, 
pale face was Lionel Orme’s. On his 
breast was the cross of golden hair. No 
stain had touched it, though near it, 
from a terrible wound, the life-blood 
was ebbing in a crimson tide. Charlie 
wondered how he had kept it so well. 
Had it indeed proved a talisman? It 
looked like death—that still, pale face. 

Qharlie shuddered. He seemed to 
hear Nina’s voice, sobbing—despairing. 
Must those lips, so like hers, remain for 
ever mute? 

He sought a doctor, one whom he 
knew personally. 

‘Dumond, save him if you can.’ 

‘My dear fellow, he shall have all the 
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care I can give him with so many of our 
own men dying for want of attention. 

* For my sake,’ pleaded Charlie, ‘ come 
now.’ 

The doctor went, wondering at his 
evident agitation. 

Lionel Orme had awakened to con- 
sciousness. ‘ He only fainted from loss 
of blood,’ said the doctor; but after ex- 
amining the terrible wound, his counte- 
nance fell. 

‘I will do all I can, Wylmer, but it ’s 

’ 
no use. 

‘No, for I am dying; and so near 
home!’ said a voice so sweet, so mourn- 
ful, that another heart thrilled besides 
Charlie's. 

‘Poor fellow!’ said the doctor; ‘ these 
chest-wounds are nearly always fatal.’ 
And with a sigh he turned away to 
other scenes. 

Charlie remained with the dying; his 
heart heavy with the terrible shadow 
that was approaching the home of her 
he loved. Soft as a woman’s was his 
touch, as he wiped away the cold dews 
gathering slowly on the noble brow that 
looked like marble beneath the cluster- 
ing locks of almost ebon blackness. 

‘Why are you so kind?’ asked 
Lionel ; with difficulty turning his face 
that he might look at Charlie. ‘It is 
strange.’ 

Then his feeble hand sought the little 
golden cross. He smiled faintly, as he 
felt it in the old place. 

‘It could not save me,’ he whispered. 
I wish —’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Charlie, ‘what you 
wish.’ And he explained to the dying 
one that the home for which he longed 
so much was no strange place to him, in 
spite of the uniform he wore; and a 
great sigh heaved his breast, as he 
thought of the mother and the sisters 
so sadly bereaved. 

Even while he spoke, Death came and 
chilled the lips that sought to frame 
messages of love for those dear ones at 
home, and perhaps for one other. 

‘Tell mother— he began. And only 
God knew the unspoken thoughts of the 
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dying. Soon it was all over. Death 
had released the prisoner of war. 
Charlie could take him home on the 
morrow. 
Home! 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 


‘Was it not sad, dear Miss Lotta?’ 
said Clarice, when she had read John’s 
letter aloud to her friend. ‘In my sur- 
prise at Charlie’s engagement, I scarcely 
noticed what John said about the young 
lady having lost her brother. I am so 
sorry!’ And Clarice looked as if she 
felt convicted of a great wrong done to 
this unknown Nina. 

‘T should like to know all about it,’ 
she continued. ‘John only saw Charlie 
for a moment after the engagement, and 
he did not know the particulars; only 
that the brother was taken prisoner and 
died soon after the battle. I cannot 
make it out. How did Charlie come to 
know this brother? It seems as if I 
had been away from home such a long, 
long time, hearing so many strange 
things. John writes as if he did not 
know much about it, either. I suppose, 
now they are not at the same head- 
quarters, they do not see each other very 
often. I cannot make it out,’ she per- 
sisted. ‘Charlie never seemed to care 
for the society of ladies, except in gen- 
eral; yet I always thought when he did 
fix his affections on any dne object, he 
would be so faithful, so devoted. It is 
very strange.’ ‘ 

‘I tink young men are not like girls 
in zuch tings,’ said Miss Brandt. ‘Mr. 
John, at any rate, is zo much more 
q’viet and disgreet. He is not likely to 
talk about tings zo sacred to oder young 
men.’ 

‘But Charlie is his brother, Miss 
Lotta.’ 

‘Yes; but broders often Know vehr 
little of each oder in zuch tings. Mr. 
Charles might tink it enough to zay he 
was engaged, and leave Mr. John to 
imagine oder zaircumstances. You find 
he only supposes; he knows not vehr 
much about it at all.’ 
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‘But it makes me feel so distant from 
them, Miss Lotta, to hear only a little 
when I want to know so much. It is 
very tantalizing.’ 

‘ You are zo vehr inq’visitive, my dear. 
I tink your Mamma shall know much 
more venn next she writes. Mr. Charles 
might be long in speaking, but venn the 
time came, he is vehr likely to tell her 
all about it.’ 

And so it proved. Charlie did tell his 
mother the whole story. 

‘It would not be zo terrible, after all, 
my dear.’ 

‘No; and mamma is not like Mrs. 
Ashe,’ said Clarice, meditatively. And 
then she gave a long sigh; for the chord 
she had struck so unconsciously, was 
vibrating with intense pain. 

‘My dear, I tought you vere no-more 
to speak zome names. That is vone of 
dem. It is vehr bad for you to tink 
of her at all. Now you will all day 
be vehr unhappy. I know, my dear. 
Come! it is time to take our walk. We 
will go and see Madame Schénberg. 
She will sing for you, perhaps, and charm 
the dark spirit away. Come, my dear!’ 

In Miss Brandt’s neat little morning- 
room, half-study, half-parlor, they had 
been engaged in copying music. Miss 
Lotta was a true musician, and Clarice 
had already benefited much by her in- 
structions. 

Madame Schonberg possessed a voice 
almost divine. She was called the sweet 
singer of Hanover; where she had re- 
sided all her life, till the grave and 
learned Doctor, charmed by her mental 
graces and fascinated by her voice, won 
her, by what inducements I know not, 
to his quiet country home. The lady’s 
ambitious friends were sadly disappoint- 
ed. Professors of music had raved about 
her voice. An opera-manager, having 
heard her sing, had offered to take her 
himself to the Conservatoire at Milan, 
and help her to astonish the world. All 
this she had rejected for the home and 
love of a grave, middle-aged doctor; a 
man who might grow famous by writing 
books, while her glorious talent was 
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hidden in the quietness of domestic 
life. 

So said her friends: she thought it 
honor enough to be chosen of such a 
man; and not being for herself am- 
bitious, rejoiced in her wondrous gift of 
harmony as a child delights in all things 
beautiful and rare, simply for the pleas- 
ure it gave, and the infinite delight to 
her own soul. 

In the little church every Sunday, her 
clear, bird-like notes swelled in divinest 
melody ; while Miss Lotta’s face beamed 
almost into beauty with its inspiration, 
as she drew forth the deep organ notes 
that accompanied the voices of the sing- 
ers. There was the Doctor, and a dark- 
eyed stripling who sang a beautiful 
tenor; and by the side of Madame stood 
Clarice; well-nigh forgetting her part of 
second soprano, in the delight of that 
exquisite harmony. Little Elsie, almost 
translated, enjoying the fullest ecstasy of 
a sense that more nearly approaches 
divinity than any other, ever at her post 
by Miss Lotta; her lips always moving 
to the beautiful words, never uttering 
them aloud, for fear of making a mistake 
and disturbing the rest. And yet she 
had a voice as sweet and true as ever 
was given toa child. But Elsie was not 
vain; and though she longed to pour 
her young voice out in praise to the great 
and good God, she contented herself 
with the simple hymns of the Sabbath- 
school, and only attempted the more 
elaborate music when at home. 

And Madame had advised that Elsie’s 
voice should be exercised but sparingly. 
In a few years, said she, it will be ready 
for cultivation. Then I promise myself 
a treat. 

And Elsie only wished to sing like 
Madame, that she might praise the good 
Father in fuller measures than the little 
child could'do. No thought of the great 
world had ever entered her simple mind. 
To please God was her first aim, and 
after that the minister. 

Clarice, with whom Music was indeed 
twin sister to Poesy, never refused to go 
and see Madame Schonberg. As Miss 





Lotta closed her desk, she rose with an 
alacrity which sufficiently attested her 
willingness. 

‘You always think of the right thing, 
Miss Lotta. We will go at once then; 
and shall we not call for Elsie at the 
school ?’ 

Elsie went every day to a pretty vine- 
covered cottage, where a lady in reduced 
circumstances kept a school for little 
girls. Miss Brandt would have taught 
her at home; but the good Pastor 
deemed it best that she should mix with 
other children. ‘A child so contem- 
plative as Elsie will grow old soon 
enough,’ he said, ‘ without the exclusive 
companionship of us three aged people.’ 
And the melancholy eyes sparkled with 
something of their youthful look as he 
smiled on Clarice. 

So Elsie was permitted to leave scho ol 
a little before time that afternoon. | It 
was a great treat for her, this visit to 
Madame Schénberg. ‘Oh! if I cari ever 
sing like that!’ she thought, when 
Madame with a few gay words had 
broken the spell of her wondrous voice. 
‘T think the angels’ voices can only be a 
little sweeter, Miss Clarice. It ig al- 
most Heaven when she sings, ism’t it?’ 

Clarice did not answer. Tier old 
familiar spirit had come to her once 
again. Thoughts were thron ging the 
temple of her mind that must now have 
utterance. She could not wait to go 
home. Elsie watched her jn amaze- 
ment, as she drew into the shadow of a 
recess, and began to write ir the little 
affair of morocco and paper, that she 
used to call her. inspiration-book. She 
had forgotten all but the beautiful fancies 
those quick-coming words; were express- 
ing. Her face revived vyith the radiance 
of a complete, if transi tory, joy. 

‘What makes her look so happy ?’ 
thought Elsie; but she would not speak 
again—this considerat:e little woman. 

‘Now Mees Vylmer,’ said -Madame 
Schénberg, who prided herself on her 
‘vehr goot Englische ’—‘if you blease, 
dis sinfonie. I go fir mein Tochter. 
We blay all dis trough.’ 
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‘Come, my dear’—-Miss Lotta’s gentle 
tones were arrested—Elsie pointed to 
the figure in the recess. ‘I never saw 
her look so before,’ she whispered. ‘ Per- 
haps the angels are telling her what to 
write, Miss Lotta.’ 

The entrance of the Doctor, come to 
play his violin at Madame’s request, be- 
ing somewhat energetic, and his pre- 
parations for the performance being en- 
tirely so, the guiding thread of some airy 
vision was suddenly broken, and Clarice, 
with a start, awakened again to actual 
life. 

There stood the Doctor, bow in hand ; 
a profound bow in progress to the won- 
dering Clarice, who could not imme- 
diately understand the position. 

‘Mees Vylmer, vake up ant blay dis 
your bart mit Fraulein Brandt,’ said 
M\adame, coming to the rescue. ‘Traumen 
sie siisz? Come! Hier zitz Friulein py 
te piano.’ And as Madame seated her- 
self ‘by her harp, and the quivering 
discor,d of the violin-tuning became dis- 
tinctly . audible, Clarice began to com- 
prehend. 

She was wanted to take a part in 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, arranged 
as aquartette. Hurriedly pocketing her 
book, as: if detected in the commission 
of a grawe offence against conventional 
propriety, Clarice seated herself by the 
smiling Miss Lotta, and awaited the 
Doctor’s signal. Nothing pleased that 
gentleman better than a summons from 
the ladies 
music-roon 
fairly danc 


‘oin them in his wife’s 
1 his little brown eyes 
‘h delight, as he drew 
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his bow for the last time in trial of his 
violin, and called out with all the im- 
portance of a regular impresario: ‘Nun! 
auf einmal! ’ 

It was very beautiful. Beginning half 
in bewilderment, Clarice soon became 
absorbed in the music. With a thorough 
appreciation of the master’s noble idea, 
the performers did ample justice to their 
parts. No wonder Elsie clasped her 
hands in ecstasy; her blue eyes now 
melting in tears, now kindling with en- 
thusiasm, as the wailing sound of lament 
changed into the exalted utterance of a 
grand and lofty purpose. 

So it seeméd to Elsie, and so many 
others have understood those exquisite 
changes. 

But as all pleasures soon draw to their 
completion, so did this subtle delight of 
harmony ; and the twilight drew near, 
with thoughts to Miss Lotta of the even- 
ing meal to be prepared ; for which the 
good brother had waited some time, 
even then. She made a sudden move. 

‘My dear, we must go. The time is 
z0 brief when vone is engaged in an oc- 
cupation zo delightful. 
not venn to stop.’ 

‘I pecome dired neyvare,’ said Madame. 

The Doctor, too, expressed his pleas- 
ure, and begged them to come again. 

Elsie said nothing. Walking home- 
ward, holding the child’s hand, Clarice 
thought she heard a little sob. 

‘Why, Elsie, darling, what is the 
matter?’ 

‘Nothing, Miss Clarice; only I was 
too happy.’ 


Vone knows 
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I, 


O ye men, fierce, callous-hearted ! 
Urging prejudice for right, 

With your noblest instincts thwarted, 
Walking with inverted sight : 

Learn your duty to your brother ! 

Nor take from one to give another. 

Know the rights that are for you, 

I also claim to be my due. 

























Il. 






Is it yours a bond to sever, 
If thereby you forge the chains, 
Crushing at one blow for ever 
All of hope that yet remains ? 
And as our nation’s glory wanes, 
Taking love and giving pains, 
Use your manhood, nor delay 
Justice that is due to-day. : 

























Ill. 


See ye not, from out your passions, 
Blinding as they urge you on, 
Children homeless, ruined nations, 

All that duty taught you, gone? 
Hear your children’s dying moan! 
They cry for bread — you give a stone. 
Then wander from your home to fight, 
But to prove that might makes right. 

























IV. 






I have lost a father, brother, 
And my dear boy too is slain ; 
Shall I sacrifice the other 
Ties which yet to me remain ? 
Alas! alas! it is in vain — 
We lose all and nothing gain; 
Or lose all, and for our pains 
Get distress and tyrants’ chains. 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF SAINTINE.) 


‘No, young man, nothing is lost; not 
a grain of sand, be it raised to the 
clouds, or sunk into the depths of the 
ocean, but reippears in its own good 
time; nota ray of sunlight passes with- 
out leaving its trace ; its luminous train 
is effaced, but the blade of grass which 
it has revivified, the butterfly it has re- 
leased from its prison-shell, the ocean 
billow which has felt its genial in- 
fluence, all have absorbed and preserved 
it. Nota bird carols forth its lay, even 
in the night season, without exercis- 
ing an influence upon some created 
being. In a much higher sense is this 
true in the moral world. Not a word, be- 
lieve me, is spoken that does not leave 
its echo; even our inmost thoughts, 
which had never found expression, and 
whose existence seemed obliterated from 
memory, are not dead within us; they 
are only in a state of lethargy; all 
gathered together and packed away on 
some lower shelf of the brain like a col- 
lection of useless relics, or worthless 
fragments; then, some day, after years 
of obscurity and forgetfulness, a mere 
breath of air, the perfume of a flower, a 
glance of th eeye upon the most insignif- 
icant object, exhumes some one of them 
from its secret catacomb. One aroused, 
others awake and follow in its train; 
then a whole era of our past is resur- 
rected before our mental vision ; it be- 
comes vivid as life; it takes possession 
of our thoughts and mind to the exclu- 
sion of present occupations; it over- 
throws our projects and annihilates our 
firmest resolutions. And what has 
wrought all this? I repeat, the slight- 
est thing — a mere whisper, a pencil- 
stroke upon a wall, a line in a book, a 
dream ! ’ 

My young listener leaped from his 
seat and fixed his eyes upon me with an 
anxious look. 


‘Then you know my history?’ said 
he. 

‘I? I was philosophizing at large — ’ 

‘But, a pencil-sketch, a book, a 
dream! ... A glance of the eye upon 
the most insignificant object overturn- 
ing our most serious projects? Oh! you 
must know !’ 

‘My friend,’ said I, ‘seriously, all I 
know of your affairs is that, scarcely 
two months ago, you went from Paris to 
Bordeaux to marry a certain lady; 
beautiful, rich, charming, titled even ; 
Madame la Baronne de N ; I know 
that, before your departure, you consult- 
ed me upon your choice, and I approved 
of it. At that time you seemed very 
much enamoured, any objection on my 
part would have been totally useless. 
To-day, I must confess, on meeting you 
aftertwo months’ absence, during which 
time I have not even received the cus- 
tomary wedding-card, I have been some- 
what surprised to hear you converse 
only on ordinary topics, the rain, the 
weather, or propound to me abstract 
philosophical questions which can have 
no connection with Madame de N 
What does it all mean ?’ 

‘It means something very foreign to 
Madame de N——.’ 

‘What! A new love?’ 

‘No, a forgotten love, a love lying 
dormant, left for dead; but if you will 
be so kind as to listen to me, I will 
make a sincere confession of my errors, 
my pusillanimity — perhaps you would 
give it a more severe name . . .. and 
you will comprehend how, on hearing 
you converse, I could believe there was 
nothing for me to reveal. Did you not 
say, my dear sir, there is nothing lost?’ 

Then he related his history ; that his- 
tory seems to me to claim a very appro- 
priate place in this book of dreams and 
visions, trances and nightmares, 
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‘I was going then to marry the Ba- 
roness,’ resumed the young man, ‘I 
went to Bordeaux for that express pur- 
pose; I believed I loved her; I did love 
her perhaps. Be that as it may, in one 
day more we were to sign the contract. 

‘As I was walking on the Quiconces, 
I was overtaken by a heavy storm. I 
took refuge in a reading-room. The 
weather was cold; the sudden storm, 
the contract on the morrow, all pro- 
duced a strange effect upon my brain. I 
asked the lady in charge of the library 
for something gay, diverting—a volume 
of Charles Monselet, that delightfully 
witty author. Your pardon, my dear 
sir, for these details, but they are neces- 
sary. The lady brought me, instead of 
Monselet, a volume of Sterne. ‘ Here is 
something,’ said she, ‘ that is said to be 
very amusing. I should advise Mon- 
sieur, however, not to laugh too loud, 
for fear of disturbing the other readers 
in the room.’ 

‘It was ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ Although 
I had for years been familiar with the 
work, I was very careful not to refuse 
it. I opened the volume at hazard, and 
from that moment a strange, weird-like 
feeling came over me. 

‘It seemed to me that I had had that 
same volume in my hand before. My 
library once contained Sterne’s works 
complete; they were now broken, and, 
of course, ‘Tristram,’ the old companion 
of my studies, of my walks, was among 
the missing. Where had I left, or lost 
it? I could not tell. Besides, all vol- 
umes of the same edition resemble one 
another ; how could I suppose my ‘ Tris- 
tram’ had travelled from Paris to Bor- 
deaux, and found an abode in a reading- 
room on the Quiconces? 

‘T banished the idea. I stood in need 
of diversion, but, as I turned the leaves 
of that book, so witty, so humorous, my 
sight became obscured, my chest heay- 
ed. It was not upon the author’s words 
that my eyes were so intently fixed, it 
was upon the margin, where, scattered 
here and there,were traced little, broken, 
abrupt lines, sometimes in pencil, some- 
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times with a pen, but always formless, 
characterless, mere pot-hooks thrown 
together at random. 

‘Why should these shapeless, fantas- 
tic lines enchain my attention and turn 
my mind to thoughts of other days? 
Because they were traced by the hand 
of a child; and upon that disfigured 
margin I seemed to see the little hand 
which had held the pen or pencil. Have 
you never found, like me, my dear sir, 
that symmetry of form and touching 
grace exist nowhere in greater perfec- 
tion than in the hand of a child? That 
hand, that little hand, I saw before me, 
and my heart became more and more 
oppressed. 

‘I resumed the inspection of the 
book, turning to its title-page, for, as I 
said before, I had opened the volume at 
hazard. On the fly-leaf I found these 
words written: This book belongs to M. 
Henri de B.... I readily recognized 
the handwriting of Thérése , Thé- 
rése, my dear sir, a young owvriére, my 
first youthful love. This volume, which 
I held in my hand, had then belonged 
to me, and I had left it with Thérése on 
the very day I had deserted her with 
the selfish, cruel resolution to see no 
more either her or her child. They 
stood in the way of my advancement, 
and would be an obstacle to an honor- 
able marriage at some future day. All 
candid persons of my acquaintance were 
agreed upon that point. 

‘Thus my presentiments, my pater- 
nal instinct had not deceived me. These 
fantastic, abrupt lines, these cat-track 
scrawls had been traced by the hand of 
my own daughter! Doubtless, in in- 
scribing my name in the volume, poor 
Thérése had wished to consecrate my 
memory in the eyes of the child, and she, 
—the child—who knows? Trusting and 
credulous like all children of her age, per- 
haps she had fancied herself writing to 
me, and upon the margin of that book, 
formerly mine, her artless imagination 
may have pictured these words: ‘ Come 
back, come back, and comfort my 
mother !’ 
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‘Overcome by these thoughts of ten- 
derness, pity, and remorse, I forgot 
where I was, by whom I was surround- 
ed, and broke into loud sobs. 

‘The mistress of the establishment 
mistook my emotion; she tapped me 
lightly on the shoulder, and said in a 
discreet voice : 

‘Monsieur, [ warned you not to laugh 
too loud.’ 

‘But I turned toward her, my eyes 
full of tears, and she could judge of the 
effect produced upon me by the laugh- 
able adventures of Tristram Shandy and 
honest Corporal Trim. 

‘I drew her aside. I learned from 
her that this book and_ several others 
had come into her possession through 
an execution sale, six months before, of 
the effects of a young owvriére, who, 
reduced to the saddest destitution, had 
been driven from the sixth-story garret 
which she occupied. 

‘It seemed to me that all the male- 
dictions of Heaven were about to de- 
scend upon my head. 

‘I do not wish, my dear sir, to repre- 
sent myself to you better thanam. I 
was then too far committed with the 
Baroness to think of rupturing our mar- 
riage. Was not the contract to be sign- 
ed the next day? But I was firmly 
resolved to rescue from poverty the 
mother and child. 

‘I commenced my search immediate- 
ly; I continued it for several hours, 
anxious, panting, tormented with rack- 
ing thoughts ; all along the road I seem- 
ed to see a little hand extended, implor- 
ing charity of passers-by. I recognized 
the little hand; it was the same which 
had appeared to me on the margin of 
the book. 

‘Night came on; my search had been 
fruitless. 

‘I paid my respects none the less 
that evening to Madame de N . Could 
I do otherwise? She scolded me, but 
with exquisite grace, upon my tardi- 
ness. Pass the whole day away from 
her, at Bordeaux, where I knew no one; 
where I had come only to see her! 
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What had I done with my time? I 
was obliged to give an excuse; I gave 

a miserable one; but she 
was satisfied with it. She was charm- 
ing that evening, more charming than 
ever, and fixed the marriage-day her- 
self on the Tuesday of the following 
week. 

‘When I parted from her, I had but 
one thought, — that of soon being the 
possessor of such a lovely woman. 

‘Bear in mind, Monsieur, that I was 
no longer in love with Thérése, and 
that I had parted from her when her 
child. ... our child.... was yet 
in the hands of a nurse; therefore I 
had scarcely seen it. Did it still exist? 
The lady on the Quiconces had spoken 
only of a poor ouvriere, that was all. 
Then [ thought of the Baroness, of my 
love for her, of worldly advantages, and 
the opinion of society, and before these 
overwhelming arguments, my good re- 
solutions gave way. I would take mea- 
sures to have Thérése sought out, I 
would see that her wants were supplied; 
but on the eve of my marriage I had 
other things to attend to than to run 
after an old mistress ! 

‘Such was the honorable conclusion 
to which I arrived while promenading 
back and forth in my room at the inn; 
but from the moment that resolution 
was formed, let me turn whichever way 
I would, my eyes would be irresistibly 
drawn toward a little object upon my 
table, nearly the only article in the 
room belonging to me. 

‘It was a paper-weight, a precious 
and symbolical gift, which, a few days 
previously, I had received from Madame 
de N—— ; it was her hand, exquisitely 
modelled by a skilful moulder, and ad- 
justed upon a delicate marble tablet. 

‘It was strange, (and I at first attri- 
buted it to an optical illusion conse- 
quent upon the excitements of the day,) 
but at every turn I made, this hand, 
this copy of a hand, seemed gradually to 
diminish and contract, little by little in 
all its parts, until it resolved itself into 
the most delicate lineaments, and at last 
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was metamorphosed into the hand of a 
child. Always that same little hand! ... 
The same I had seen extended to pass- 
ers-by in the street; the same I had 
seen on the margin of the book.... 
that same little hand! 

‘I thought myself mad, or at least in 
a feverish delirium; but I struggled 
against the hallucination. I forced my 
mind to dwell upon the image of Ma- 
dame de N ; | persistently closed my 
eyes; finally, worn out with weariness 
and excitement, I slept. 

‘Then the vision gave place to a 
dream. Such a dream, Monsieur! 

‘I had fled from my chamber, not 
without effort, for I felt all along the 
way a power, a strange power, opposing 
my progress, thwarting my will, draw- 
ing me backward..... Then I found 
myself, 1 know not how, on one of the 
sandy isles of the Garonne, which the 
flux of the sea rendered inaccessible. I 
rejoiced; I was secure; henceforth I 
could rest in peace; protected by the 
surging tide, nothing could disturb my 
solitude. But, notwithstanding this 
sense of security, the same power which 
had impeded my flight, still held in- 
fluence over me. 

‘It was the little hand. Detached 
from the tablet, it was holding fast to 
the skirts of my coat and drawing. .. . 

‘ Terrified, believing myself under the 
spell of witchcraft, I seized it, I wrench- 
ed it from its hold! But it seemed to 
me that I had torn my heart from out 
my bosom. 

‘Tt fell to the ground, into a hole in 
the centre of the island. I reverently 
filled the hole with sand, and knelt be- 
fore it. Ah! do not accuse me, Mon- 
sieur, of attaching a ridiculous import- 
ance to these vagaries. of the mind ; this 
dream, even after it passed, was to be 
fruitful in its results to me.’ 

‘I do not despise dreams as much as 
you seem to believe,’ I replied. ‘ Con- 
tinue, my young friend. 

He resumed : 

‘For a few moments I felt comforted, 
either by the prayer or the disappear- 
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ance of the strange object. Subdued, I 
seated myself upon the ground, and by 
a reiiction of my naturally sensitive na- 
ture, I fixed my eyes, moist with tears, 
upon the little mound I had just raised, 
the tomb of the dear little hand ! 

‘ Suddenly I saw the sand move ; the 
little hand reappeared. I recoiled in 
terror. The fingers moved backward 
and forward, but the hand remained as 
firmly fixed in the soil as if it had taken 
root there. 

‘ Another miracle! At the extremi- 
ties of the fingers the nails became en- 
larged, and from each of the five nails 
sprung out another little hand, each 
finger of which became the stalk of a 
new little hand ; these continued to in- 
crease, multiply, reproduce in clusters, 
by fives, from minute to minute, from 
second to second. Soon the whole 
ground became covered with innumer- 
able little hands, which, each one en- 
grafted upon the extremity of another, 
enlarged their circle and went peering 
around, through the tall shrubs and 
bushes seeking me, pursuing me... 
And I, without strength to rise to my 
feet, kept constantly recoiling, farther, 
farther, until I found myself driven to 
the borders of the sea,—the little hands 
all extended to seize me in front, the 
rising tide threatening to engulf me in 
the rear. 

‘No, no! my daughter was not dead ! 
She was calling to me by all these im- 
plorations, calling me in my waking and 
my sleeping hours ! 

‘When I awoke, a cold sweat covered 
me from head to foot. I durst not 
trust myself to sleep again, lest I should 
experience a recurrence of the dreadful 
dream. 

* Scarcely had the day dawned, when 
I renewed my search for Thérése. This 
time, as if guided by the little hand, I 
proceeded directly to the bailiff who had 
levied the execution. From him I learn- 
ed that Thérése was employed in a 
manufactory in a village a few leagues 
from Bordeaux. I immediately trans- 
mitted to her— anonymously, under- 
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stand—all the ready money at my dis- 
posal. 

‘ At two o’clock I called upon the Ba- 
roness. 

‘ Without any preamble I related my 
youthful liaison with an oworiére of 
Paris. The recital seemed to amuse her, 
for she laughed heartily at it. On her 
part, however, (I love to do her justice,) 
she begged me to do something for the 
unfortunate creature, to rescue her from 
want; but when I confessed to her that 
it was my formal, unwavering intention 
to make over the half of my fortune to 
Thérése and her daughter, her gayety 
ceased, and she gave me to understand 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH, 
GUMBO’S CAVE. 

As I was thinnin’ out a carrot-bed, 
that ought to have been attended to 
wecks before, as pityable lookin’ an ob- 
ject as Iever sot my eyes on in human 
form presented itself entreatin’ alms. A 
perfect tatterdemalion, so far as cloes 
went—he wore a fur cap, a deal too 
small, projectin’ from his sable locks; a 
baize jacket, all rags an’ patches; pep- 
per-an’-salt trowsers, out at the knees, 
seedy an’ threadbare ; an’ heavy brogans 
wore through at the toes—this colored 
fugitive wanderer, though forced by mis- 
fortin’ to appeal to charity for relief, was 
as fine a specimen of fizzykle manhood as 
one could wish to look upon. His heavy, 
thick-set frame displayed the grandest 
development of brawn and muscle, while 
his sinewy arms were models of animal 
strength; his white, even teeth shinin’ 
like polished ivory through lips of vo- 
luptuous mould; his nose turnin’ up- 
ward with a haughty.an’ scornful curve, 
as if knowin’ its owner to be far superior 
to the degradin’ position society assign- 
ed ’im. His eyes also wore a lofty an’ 
ennoblin’ expression befittin’ his prince- 
ly bearin’, which made me think of that 
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that she was not a woman to be satis- 
fied with a divided love. 

‘ What remains to be told? I found 
Thérése. When I met her, I presented 
her the volume of ‘Tristram Shandy.’ 
‘Under the watchful eye of Providence,’ 
said I, ‘ nothing is lost; neither strayed 
volumes nor the remembrances of a 
youthful love.’ 

‘My dear sir, I am married, and it 
was not without some hesitation that I 
communicated the facts to you. Iam 
happy; my daughter is a lovely child, 
and as for the little hand, the cause of 
so many painful struggles, I cover it 
morning and evening with kisses.’ 





of some free, roamin’ monarch of the 
forest whose imposing stature crowns 
’im king o’ beasts. 

‘What is your will?’ says I, uncon- 
sciously adoptin’ the humble, respectful 
demeanor beseemin’ his natral air of 
lordly supremacy. 

‘A crust of bread to satisfy the sharp 
cravin’s of hunger,’ says he, in a tone 
that moved me like the dismal hoot of a 
forlorn night-bird when danger lurketh 
near; for there was this peculiarity in 
all the man said, or left unsaid, that it 
invariably awoke in my mind associa- 
tions connected with the hunted den- 
izens of the wild jungle or mountain 
crag; ‘an’ some word o’ comfort to 
cheer the branded Ethiopian when the 
hand of friend an’ foe is raised agin ’im.’ 

‘You are easy served,’ says I, ‘ for no 
feller-creetur in distress was ever turn- 
ed hungry an’ comfortless away from 
my door. I’m right down sorry to see 
you in such a misruble plight ; but don’t 
be chicken-hearted ; I’ve seen folks in a 
worse one, that weathered the gale an’ 
come safe to port with the best on ’em. 
I’ve got a’most through with this car- 
rot-bed, an’ should like to finish it if you 
can stop.’ 
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‘T can wait your convenience, ma’am,’ 
says he with condescendin’ perliteness 
an’ a graceful wave of the hand. 

‘You must have seen a deal of hard- 
ship, to be reduced to sech a pityful 
condition,’ says I. 

‘I could tell you a story of wrongs 
and oppression that would move the 
heart of a stone to compassion, if the 
sufferin’s of a lowly an’ downtrod race 
was of any interest to their oppressors,’ 
says he. 

‘I never turn a deaf ear to any ac- 
count of sufferins,’ says I, ‘an’ shall be 
glad to hear about yours; an’ as I fore- 
see we are to have a long talk, it would 
save some awk’ardness to know what 
name to call you by.’ 

‘My name is as humble as my fortin’s, 
it is Gumbo Smartweed,’ says he, in 
meltin’ accents, like the subdued sim- 
merin’ of butter gravy over a very slow 
fire. 

‘How did you come by that ugly 
bruise on the.cheek ?’ says I, by way of 
divertin’ his thoughts from this depress- 
in’ topic. 

‘A youth,’ says he, ‘a mere school- 
boy, I met, with a parsel of his mates, a 
few miles back, fired a stone at me that 
nearly cracked my jaw; may the Lord 
reward him accordin’ to his doin’s.’ 

‘He'll git his deserts,’ says I, ‘ wan- 
ton an’ unprovokeg cruelty always does 
in the long run. 

‘Prejudices is stubborn things,’ says 
he; ‘an’ thus far 1’ve found Northern 
prejudice full as hard to put up with as 
Southern tyranny over a despised race, 
that, as yet, has nowhere on the face of 
the earth been elevated to its true level. 
I bear no malice toward my persecutors, 
only wishin’ it was in my power to re- 
turn good for evil deeds,’ he continued 
in accents of meekness an’ forbearance 
edifyin’ to behold in one of his haughty, 
indomitable natur’. 

‘You wear your arm in a sling,’ ne 
I, ‘why is that ?’ 

At this question, a gleam of wit’ 

indignation blazed in his kindlin’ glance, 
an’ lookin’ like an angered lion bearded 
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in his den, says he, in a hoarse whisper: 
‘There is danger still lurkin’ in my 
path ; even here, I fear to divulge the 
terrible secret of my flight from the land 
of human bonds an’ shackles. I dare 
not speak, for the harrowin’ dread of 
betrayal to them who would welcome, 
with the lash an’ the brand, my return 
to the goadin’, gnawin’, clankin’, despair- 
in’ misery of—I shudder to speak the 
word, the very fences have ears in these 
latter days of tribulation—let me veil 
the word in a serpent’s hiss, of—slavery / 
the brand of Cain on the black man’s 
brow.’ 

_ *Don’t scare me with these hoarse 
whisperin’s, says1; ‘youare safe enough 
here, where there’s none to molest or 
make you afraid.’ 

‘Every man’s hand is agin me, an’ my 
hand is agin every man,’ says he, in low, 
sepulchral tones. ‘Our doom is upon 
us ; the more we are lifted out of our 
obscurity into public notice, the more 
we become a target for the deadly aim 
of those who wish us well, an’ of those 
who wish evil unto us.’ 

‘None of us wishes you evil,’ says I, 
‘leastways I never heard an unkind 
word uttered agin a colored man, more’n 
a white one, if he was disposed to do 
what was about right. I see you wear 
your arm in a sling; what’s that for?’ 

‘It is the slave-ketcher’s mark on his 
fleein’ chattel,’ says he, ‘an’ my heart 
runs over with gratitude that it is only 
flesh wounds I have to show, in evi- 
dence of the brutal tyranny of a savage 
master ; for with broken bones, which I 
mercifully escaped, I never could have 
fled out of the land of bitter and cruel 
bondage.’ 

‘I want to know,’ says I, ‘if you are 
one of the oppressed an’ fleein’ fugitives 
that I’ve read about in made-up story- 
books, supposin’ they was all cut out 0’ 
whole cloth, and never expectin’ to meet 
one in real human form.’ 

He bent his imposin’ figger, but no 
word escaped his full protrudin’ lips. I 
was so struck by his pompous an’ court- 
ly demeanor, that I raised my eyes ad- 
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mirin’ly to his frownin’ visage, an’ never 
opened my face. 

‘Never agin,’ says he, speakin’ more 
to himself than to me, ‘shall this torn 
an’ lacerated frame be exposed to the 
claws of savage beasts, to the brutal 
overseer’s lash, or to the pangs of a 
wounded spirit, an’ slow starvation ; for 
I would sooner make way with myself, 
fearful as is this dread resort, than re- 
turn to the gallin’ bonds an’ shackles 
I’ve shooken off, for the last time, from 
these free limbs.’ 

‘What did they do to you,’ says I, 
‘to make you dread ’em worse than 
death ?’ 

‘It would make your blood run cold, 
an’ your hair stan’ on end,’ says he, ‘ to 
hear of a human creetur so gashed an’ 
gored as I was, hidin’ himself in caves 
an’ dens to git out of reach of the wrath 
an’ malice of them that sought, night 
an’ day, to compass his swift destruc- 
tion. But I’m famishin’ for food; give 
me the stale an’ mouldy crusts your dog 
rejects —I’m only a misruble chattel, 
makin’ no claim to the treatment due an 
ordinary human bein’—an’ I'll give you 
some account of a life that, I trust, may 
soon be happily ended ; for the only safe 
place of refuge for the persecuted black 
is in the grave.’ 

I couldn’t hardly keep the tears out 
o’ my eyes, to hear this stalwart, manly 
feller talk in sech despondin’ fashion ; 
an’ turned away to hide my emotion as 
he foliered me into the house. Noticin’ 
that he limped in his gate, I inquired 
the cause. 

‘My second master, not my rightful 
owner,’ says he, the blaze of resentment 
once more kindling in his dark, express- 
ive eyes, ‘threw me from the brow of 
a cliff down amongst sharp, jagged rocks, 
which come nigh makin’ me a cripple 
for life.’ 

My conscience smote me to think how 
little heed I’d paid to them photygrafs 
of Uncle Bill’s fictitious sufferin’s, for 
which there was sech a lively demand 
at the fair, never once dreamin’ that 
they correctly represented what had ac- 
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tually tooken place amongst the savage 
monsters infestin’ the Southern fields 
an’ swamps. To make up for past in- 
difference to the burnin’ wrongs that 
had never been so brung home to me, as 
they was by the sight of this maimed 
and lacerated runaway from stripes an’ 
scourgins, I hastened to set before ’im 
the best the larder afforded; an’ when 
he had made a hearty meal, he sot toast- 
in’ his shins before the kitching fire, an’ 
gave me the outlines of his history while I 
was busy with mendin’ an’ darnin’. Here 
is the account of his many hair-breadth 
*scapes, in his own words, as near as I 
can recollect ’em : 

‘My father was of pure Congo dessent, 
an’ my mother of similar extraction, 
although born on a sugar plantation not 
far from the mighty rollin’ Mississippi. 
None of my immediate ancestry had 
ever worked as field-hands ; but had all 
been reared to the more genteel an’ re- 
finin’ grades of employment. My father 
was body-servant to the ’square, my 
mother waitin’-maid to his lady, an’ 
neither of ’em ever associated with the 
under-servants, or stooped to any inter- 
course with ’em, save when givin’ an 
order on their own account, or from the 
master or mistress. I regret to say that 
my parents were a remarkably ill-assort- 
ed couple. My father, a man of lordly 
an’ imperious temp, resented an’ in- 
jury with a fire an’ spirit but ill-beseem- 
in’ his degraded condition; while my 
mother, submissive as she seemed to 
her employers, brooded over a wrong or 
a slight till she found means to avenge 
it. She was extremely addicted to 
finery an’ trinkets, an’ once when he 
refused her an enormous pair of gold ear- 
hoops, she had really set her heart on 
possessin’, she was so indiscreet as to 
twit him with the fact of bein’ mean an’ 
stingy, an’ to tell him that a colored 
lumber-dealer, who had got to be fore- 
handid by choppin’ wood on his master’s 
plamitation an’ sellin’ it to boatmen on 
the river, had offered to buy her free- 
dom an’ start for Ohio with her any day 
she’d say the word. At this, my father 
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was tempted into strikin’ her, where- 
upon she fell down an’ broke her nose, 
which so difiggered her countenance 
that she never forgive the blow, an’ 
meditated plans of revenge. 

‘Fillin’ his pipe with gunpowder care- 
fully concealed under a layer.of tabacker, 
she handid it to ’im, an’ awaitid results. 
The pipe blew up, scatterin’ the frag- 
ments abroad an’ fillin’ his nose with 
ashes, but not blackenin’ it enough to 
be perceptible. 

‘When the ’square’s son got big enough 
to go abroad, he took me to Paris, where 
he went to study medicine under cele- 
brated teachers. As he’d been brung 
up to expect a deal of waitin’ upon, he 
made me read his lessons all out loud to 
im, while he lolled on the sowfy ; an’ 
havin’ a good memory, I learnt about as 
much as he did. When we’d been a 
little more than a year from home, we 
got word that the old square was danger- 
ously sick with tyfus fever, ketched in 
visitin’ one of the field-hands that was 
dyin’ with it. We hurried home post- 
haste, an’ arriv’ jest in time to find the 
venerable planter breathin’ his last. 

‘My father, too, was out of his head 
with the fever he’d ketched in waitin’ 
on the ’square; an’ my considerit young 
master insisted on my watchin’ over ’im, 
night and day, till he was pronounced 
out of danger by the family physician. 
Then my master was stricken down by 
the infectious disease; an’ I did my best 
to persuade my mother to take my place 
in tendin’ my invalid parent, but she 
said, with a bitter laugh, that she was 
too much of a fright to tend so fastedi- 
ous a patient. It was only on condition 
of restorin’ her nose to its normal or- 
ganic structur’, that she could be pre- 
vailed upon to attend my charge, which 
she refused to do till the operation was 
successfully performed. This was how 
I did it ; runnin’ a silver splint along the 
cartylege of the nose, beneath the epi. 
dermis, I neatly closed the same by a 
bit of stickin’ plaster, an’ the sissytrice 
speedily healed. No sooner did this 
happen, than the misguided woman run 
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away with the rascally lumber-dealer, 
who didn’t even stop to buy her free- 
dom; an’ the last I heard of her, she 
was livin’ in a state of fearful destitu- 
tion, amongst a hardened set of the vil- 
est outcasts in any Northern city. 

‘My father got through the fever, but 
it left him such a mere wreck of his for- 
mer self, that he was fit for nothin’ but 
to look after pigs an’ poultry for the rest 
of his days. It went harder with my 
young master, who was buried beside 
the old ’square ; but not till my freedom 
papers had been made out an’ placed in 
my own hands for safe keepin’. 

‘My mistress entreated me to stay 
with her till all her personal effects were 
packed for removal to New-Orleens, as 
she couldn’t think of remainin’ on a 
plantation where she’d met sech a 
double bereavement. I didn’t know, 
when she left the place, that she’d sold 
out all right an’ title to it to as big a 
brute as ever disgraced the name of man. 

‘As she went out at the front-door, 
regrettin’ that she had no longer a home 
to take us to, an’ showerin’ partin’ bless- 
in’s on our heads, Grubfree, the new own- 
er, come stampin’ an’ blusterin’ in at the 
back one. I had been treated more like 
a companion than a servant by my young 
master, which made it all the more gall- 
in’ to be suddingly subjected to this 
man’s coarse, grindin’ tyranny. He had 
some African blood in his veins, which 
makes the hardest kind of a master; an’ 
worse still, his father was one of them 
drivin’ Yankee overseers, who would 
wring the last drop o’ sweat from a 
slave’s reekin’ brow, for the sake of dol- 
lars an’ cents. 

‘*Walk up here, you lazy pack of 
good-for-nothin’s, says’ the new owner, 
‘an’ let me punch your heads for ye, to 
see how loud you can holler. I can tell 
by the screech of a darkey, how much 
work there is to be got out of ’im. 
Here, shuffle up, old slowcoach, (to my 
infirm parent,) an’ let’s see the metal 
your pipes is made of.’ 

‘My father cast down his eyes an’ 
meekly obeyed. 
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‘Grubfree, after a poke in the ribs, 
gin ’im a soundin’ slap on the back, at 
which he reeled an’ fell. In strivin’, 
slowly an’ feebly, to regain his feet, his 
movements were hastened by several 
sharp cuts from the lash his master 
mercilessly applied. 

‘* You ain’t worth the salt to your 
broth,’ says the latter, ‘an’ I’d turn you 
adrift, to shirk for yourself, if the law 
didn’t compel us to house an’ feed an’ 
clothe the aged an’ infirm, thus eatin’ 
up our substance, with the swarms of 
black locusts devourin’ our gains.’ 

‘So, one after another, house-servants 
an’ field-hands went up to be inspected, 
that is, to be beat an’ banged, kicked an’ 
cuffed, or cut round the bare shins with 
the cart-whip Grubfree carried in his 
hand, an’ all for no earthly reason, save 
to test their capacity for labor by the 
lustiness of their outcries. 

‘When my turn come, I approached 
the greedy, graspin’ monster with a fear- 
less, determined air. He up fist an’ give 
me a tremenjous blow side o’ the head, 
but I stood the shock without wincin’. 

‘*Sound as a drum,’ says he, ‘an’ 
strong as a cart-horse; you'll do for the 
heavy liftin’ an’ h’istin’ for the cane- 
presses at the sugar-mill.’ 

‘* My strength, such as it is, is in my 
own keepin’, sir,’ says I, ‘an’ it’s nothin’ 
to you whether its great or small.’ 

‘*Ts that the langwidge, you black 
whelp, that you dare address to your 
master?’ says he, his eyes glarin’ like 
those of a wild panther jest ready to 
leap on its prey. 

‘*You are not my master,’ says I, 
firmly but respectfully, ‘an’ never will 
be; my freedom papers are in my own 
safe keepin’.’ 

‘* Let’s look at ’em,’ says he, an’ sus- 
pectin’ no foul play, I took ’em out of 
my wallit an’ handed ’em to ’im. 

‘* They are of no more value than so 
many scraps of blank paper, so long as 
you remain in this State,’ says he, de- 
liberately tearin’ ’em up, an’ throwin’ 
the pieces in the fire. ‘No sarcy, free 
niggers can hang round, fomentin’ dis- 
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cord an’ discontent amongst our field- 
hands, accordin’ to the law of this Com- 
monwealth. You’ve legally forfeited 
your right to freedom by voluntarily re- 
mainin’ in the State weeks after you had 
the power to leave.’ 

‘* You are a liar an’ a scoundrel,’ says 
I, almost beside myself with rage at his 
villainy ; ‘for there’s no such law to be 
found on the statute-books of old Mis- 
sissipi.’ 

**Pll teach you, foul-mouthed cur, 
says he, turnin’ yaller with vengeful ire, 
‘to bandy words with your owner.’ 

‘Follerin’ his orders, two stout carters 
laid hold of me, an’ forcin’ me out doors, 
strung me up by the thumbs till the 
ends of my toes could but jest tech the 
ground, and beat me with heavy, cuttin’ 
thongs, in the presence of the assembled 
servants, till the blood an’ flesh flew at 
every lash. Not a scream could they 
force from my, quivering lips, though 
every muscle in my body was strained 
tight as a whipcord in efforts to keep 
down all signs of agony. My degrada- 
tion was harder to bear, from bein’ view- 
ed by one whose faintest smile of ap- 
proval I would have gone through fire 
an’ tow to win. This was no other than 
the beautiful quadroon maiden, with 
crisp golden tresses, an’ figger plump as 
a partridge, the square had bought on a 
trip to New-Orleens, and brung home to 
his lady for a birthday gift. The graceful, 
winnin’ creetur’ had insensibly acquired 
the polished an’ gentle manner of the at- 
tached mistress, who rarely suffered her 
out of her sight for any protracted length 
o’ time. When I grew sick an’ giddy 
with pain of many stripes, this angelic 
bein’ threw herself on her knees at the 
feet of her master—how I hated the word 
as applied to the relation existin’ be- 
tween them two—an’ implored that the 
inhuman proceedins might be staid. 
I expected nothin’ less than to see ’im 
spurn her with his boot, but instid o’ 
that, her prayer was granted, an’ he 
lifted her from the ground with a smirk- 
in’ leer that made me long to throttle 
"im, 
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‘When my back got healed up, I, 
who had never known what it was to 
bend beneath the burden of manual toil, 
was set to work in a cane-field, with a 
set of illiterate clodhoppers, with sech 
a disgustin’ indifference to their own de- 
basin’ condition as to beguile their hours 
of noonday rest by rude melodies an’ 
the ruder banjo. Nat’rally, there could 
be no communion between my own an’ 
sech grovellin’ natur’s as these, so I held 
myself grandly aloof, only stipulatin’ 
that the poorest hut in the quarters 
should be given up to my sole use. 

‘It was only of a Sunday that I could 
get a chance to skulk round the hedges 
an’ borders to the house, hopin’ to ketch 
a glimpse of the bewitchin’ Floreen. 
Once I come across her in a shady path, 
twinin’ some cotton-wood vines around 
the trunk of a tall mornin’-glory, an’ 
she lightened my spirits by tellin’ me 
that, at her entreaties, my father had 
been released from hard labor, an’ was 
only required to do chores, which was all 
he was fit for. If she had exerted her- 
self so much for him, it must have been 
partly for my sake, an’ I was jest goin’ 
to tell her how this thought would con- 
sole me in my many trials, when I per- 
ceived the top of Mr. Grubfree’s steeple- 
crown hat comin’ down the mangrove 
walk, an’ I was off like a lapwing. 

‘Ey’ry time I thought how much this 
sweet bein’ had ventured for my sake, I 
forgot how the blazin’ sun poured over 
the cane-field, an’ how my hands was 
blisted hoein’ the same. Weeks dragged 
on without givin’ me a chance to see the 
meltin’ eyes, an’ full poutin’ lips, like a 
cleft purple damson, of my heart’s rulin’ 
queen. At last I espied her seated in 
the shade of a scrub-oak, but—may woe 
an’ blight pursue an’ overtake ’im—the 
perfidious Grubfree was by her side, 
playin’ with the fringe to the red silk 
sash encirclin’ her jimp waste. The 
sight made me gnash my teeth with im- 
potent rage, an’ I registered a terrible 
vow of vengeance agin ’im if, after rob- 
bin’ me of my freedom, he further rob- 
bed me of the unalterable affections of 
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the charmin’ bein’ I still hoped to one 
day call my own. He never would 
stoop to marry his own slave, that was 
certain, an’ I could have laid ’im dead 
on the sward at her feet, at sight of the 
tender, langwishin’ glances exchanged 
between ’em. 

‘*Come, let us go into the house, for 
the fog is beginnin’ to blow up from the 
river, an’ your dress is but thin,’ says 
he, pickin’ up her Shetland shawl, an’ 
foldin’ it about a form as richly rounded 
as that of a bronze statue of Hebe. 

‘I longed to choke the wretch, but 
restrained myself, an’ kep’ well in the 
mangrove’s shade, 

‘They started for the dwellin’ to- 
gether ; but before they got there, I gin 
a cluck like that of a settin’ hen, an’ see, 
by the start she gave, that she remem- 
bered the signal that had called her to 
my presence, many a time, in days gone 
by. 

‘Before long she came out to my 
lurkin’ place; but she didn’t hurry to 
me as in former times, nor seem as glad 
to meet me as she ought to have been. 

**'You can’t so soon have forgot the 
duty you owe me, nor the sacred prom- 
ise linkin’ our separate fortin’s into one,’ 
says I reproachfully. 

‘* What promise?’ says she, as if she 
could n’t exactly call it to mind. 

** Your promise to be my wife,’ says 
I, fixin’ her eye with a stidy, unflinchin’ 
gaze. 

‘I never agreed to marry a ragged, 
hard-fisted, barefooted field-hand,’ says 
she with a light, mockin’ laugh, that 
smote on my ears worse than the cry of 
a hungry jackal encountered in a lonely 
moutain pass. ‘I don’t belong amongst 
the squalid huts of the plantation labor- 
ers,’ she went on, with a scornful toss of 
the head; ‘I was brung up on dainty 
fare, an’ should n’t take kindly to hog 
an’ hominy; I like jewels in my ears, 
rings on my fingers, a brooch to my 
collars, an’ fine cambrics for my wear, 
an’ could n’t put up with checked cotton 
gowns an’ gingham cape-bonnits nohow ; 
I’m used to soft carpets, an’ wrought 
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curtains, an’ cushioned lounges, an’ 
could n’t reconcile myself to bare floors, 
rough benches, an’ a bed o’ canes, an’ 
there’s the end on’t.’ 

‘I mentally cursed the vile, contami- 
natin’ institution that had corrupted, in 
this once fond an’ faithful bein’, the 
purest an’ noblest instincts of woman- 
hood, an’ made the bestowal of her affec- 
tions dependent on sech sordid, unholy 
considerations as costly raiment an’ 
sumptuous fare. 

‘*Can it be true,’ says I, ‘that you 
are so given over to the pollutin’ sway 
of ease an’ finery, that you can deliber- 
ately falsify your pledged word to be my 
bride ?’ 

‘* The pledged word of a slave, what 
is it good for?’ says she, tappin’ the 
ground with her foot to show her tight 
fittin’ gaiter-boots, If you should marry 
me, an’ git sick o’ your bargain, the law 
could n’t hold you to your marriage-oath ; 
so, where’s the use of making what isn’t 
bindin’ by law ?’ 

**T should despise the man, or woman 
either, for that matter,’ says I, ‘that 
could n’t abide by a solemn covenant, 
sacredly swore to, without the grip of 
the law to hold ’em to their pledged 
word.’ 

** Lovers are always ready to swear 
an’ to vow,’ says she, ‘but I’ll trust of 
’em nary a one,’ an’ before I could think 
of detainin’ her, the beautiful, tantalizin’ 
creetur’ was off like a fawn for the house. 

‘I couldn’t believe that, if she really 
meant to break faith with me, she would 
set about it in this light jestin’ fashion; 
an’ tryin’ to persuade myself that she 
was only teasin’ me to make me show 
how much I doted on her, I determined 
to bring about another meetin’ at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

‘Takin’ my departur’, my heart sore 
with a sense of the cruel injustice which 
had degraded me to the performance of 
menial labors held in disdain by the idol 
of my affections, at a kick from a heavy 
boot, I turned to confront the villain 
who was guilty of perjury every time he 
called himself my master. 
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*Foldin’ my arms across my chest, I 
waited, in contemptuous silence, for what 
he had to say. 

‘* What business have you, sneakin’, 
low-lived cur that you are,’ says he, 
scowlin’ up his forehead, an’ clinchin’ 
his teeth, ‘to be prowlin’ ’round a gen- 
tleman’s pleasure-grounds, thrustin’ your 
ugly black mug under his nose at every 
turn ?’ 

‘As much business,’ says I, stung to 
the quick by his spurnin’ foot an’ insult- 
in’ taunts, ‘as you had to steal my rights, 
an’ put on my free neck the yoke of 
bondage. If you own me, it is by right 
of robbery, an’ you’re a proven thief.’ 

‘ At this truthful accusation, so darin’- 
ly an’ manfully proclaimed, his eyes 
glared like those of a wild-cat set upon 
in the dark, an’ he up with the marrer- 
bone he carried in his hand—I didn’t 
know for what purpose then, but found 
out afterwards—an’ brung it down on 
my skull with a tremenjous force, that 
might have proved fatal to a softer crani- 
um than mine. As it was, I received 
the shock of the blow unharmed. 

‘We was standin’ in the shadder of a 
beetlin’ crag, when suddingly an awful 
sound, a sound that made my heart 
quake an’ stan’ still with appallin’ hor- 
ror, reverberated on the surroundin’ air. 
This sound, beginnin’ in a low, hoarse 
growl, like that of a lion disturbed in 
his lair, wound up in a fiendlikg yell, 
almost human in its fierceness*an’ ma- 
lignity. 

**What’s that?’ says I, crowchin’ 
in speechless terror at the unearthly 
cry. 

**Come an’ see,’ says Grubfree, with 
mysterious, threatenin’ air; ‘an’ if you 
want to be crunched into mincemeat, 
an’ devoured bodily by a famished an 
infuriated beast, let me ketch you out- 
side field-quarters agin, an’ your very 
reasonable desire shall be granted.’ 

‘Follerin’ "im as I’d been bid, we 
come to the foot of a monstrous over- 
hangin’ ledge, with a pile o’ rocks cap- 
pin’ its apax, which was only to be 
reached by climbin’ a tall hemlock, tow- 
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erin’ at its base. As we jumped on to 
the rocks from the topmost limb o’ the 
tree, a ghostly, sepulchral roar thunder- 
ed through the cavernous dungeons be- 
neath our feet. 

‘Partin’ a tangled mass of wild black- 
thorn, my guide, motionin’ me to foller 
’im, descended a broad flight of stairs, 
hewed by the cunnin’ hand o’ natur out 
of the limestone an’ granite ledge, an’ 
we come to a lofty vaulted apartment 
better fitted for human abode than many 
an ill-conditioned structur reared by 
man. On the floor was a carpet of soft 
grey moss, in which you sunk shoe-deep 
at every step. The stone seats, which 
were comftuble, if not exactly regular in 
shape, was stuffed an’ wadded with the 
same material. Thousands of eyesuck- 
les, made out of lime-water drippins, 
filterin’ through crevices overhead, hung 
from the roof, givin’ it a more glitterin’ 
appearance than if lit by shandyleers. 
Into a stone basin, scooped out in a 
holler of the ledge, bubbled up lukewarm 
water from a sulphur spring beneath, 
which was a sure remedy for scurf an’ 
dandruff if faithfully applied. A cavity 
in the wall, formin’ a convenient fire- 
place, with an excellent draft through 
an openin’ skurcely big enough for a 
possum to worm itself through, com- 
pleted the accommodations of this un- 
derground tenement. 

‘Grubfree, a flamin’ torch in one hand, 
an’ the redoubtable marrer-bone in t’ oth- 
er one, crawled on all-fours through a 
narrer aperture in a fissure of the ledge, 
an’ I was makin’ the best o’ my way 
after ’im, when that infernal beast set 
up another of them growlin’, screechin’ 
yells o’ his’n, ketched up by all the 
echoes of the cave an’ repeated by sech 
a bewilderin’ Babel of bellerin’, blartin’, 
an’ brayin’ that it seemed as though 
Bedlam an’ all his followers had broke 
loose, an’ I involuntarily grabbed my 
shins at thought of bein’ attacked in a 
vulnerable pint. 

‘After we’d scrabbled through this 
torchuous, windin’ way, we come to 
what might be considered the outbuild- 
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ins of the main structur; an’ when I 
picked up from the loose pebbly floorin’ 
a barbed spear-head of flinty rock, I 
could n’t help thinkin’ that some hunted 
Indian, in former times, might have 
found refidge here from the white man’s 
deadly pursuit. This portion of the cav- 
ern was lighter than any we had yet 
seen, owin’ to a sort of limestone belfry 
runnin’ up to a towerin’ altitude, with 
a skylight, so to speak, of opaceous 
mica, through which the rays of the 
sun penetrated with a dim an’ vaporish 
lustre. I suppose various kinds of 
brushwood must have growed here, in 
former ages, by the dead twigs an’ 
branches scattered about, jest the thing 
for fuel. A translucid stream, swarmin’ 
with blind-fish, showed that something 
to cook was as easy to be come by as 
conveniences for cookin’ the same. 

‘Through a rift in the ledge, we made 
our way for a short distance, till Grub- 
free, raisin’ his torch above his head, 
showed me that we was standin’ on the 
very verge of a vast yawnin’ chasm, 
with the mournful sound of gurglin’ wa- 
ters in its holler depths. 

‘*What dismal place of danger is 
this? an’ why have I been brung here ?’ 
says I to the unfeelin’ brute who stood 
peerin’ exultantly into the frightful 
depths of the abyss before us. 

**You was brung here,’ says he, in 
hissin’, snakelike tones, ‘to receive a 
timely forewarnin’ of the fate impendin’ 
over the doomed wretch who has the 
fatal temerity to gainsay or set at naught 
my word, which is the supreme law of 
this estate. This is the Black Hole, an’ 
none of the prisoners in its dungeons 
ever blab, or cut into my margins 0’ 
profit for means of subsistence.’ 

‘As he commenced speakin’, a slight 
rustlin’ sound, like that of floatin’ gar- 
ments, so near as to almost touch me, 
made me think of Obeah an’ all his 
ghostly crew, till I felt as though cold 
water was tricklin’ down my back, an’ 
my feet was rooted to the ground. It 
was not till a small, soft hand touched 
mine, an’ a childish voice whispered, ‘I 
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will watch that no evil befalleth thee,’ 
that I ventured to turn my head over 

_ my shoulder, thus obtainin’ a view of a 
little girl, ten or a dozen year old, with 
sweet blue eyes, light curly hair, an’ a 
dovelike look, standin’ so close to me 
that I could have laid my hand on her 
head without stirrin’ out o’ my tracks. 
Even as I looked, she glided away an’ 
vanished out o’ my sight. 

‘*Listen,’ says Grubfree, ‘an’ you 
will see that there is ample prison-room 
for all sech as choose to permanently 
occupy it.’ 

‘He pushed a large stone over the 
shelvin’ ledge surroundin’ the abyss. 

‘T harked till I heard a heavy splosh, 
an’ then the stone bounded from crag 
to crag as though there was to be no 
end to its fall. 

‘*T’ve one more edifyin’ spectacle for 
wholesome meditation to exhibit to you,’ 
says he, leadin’ the way back through 
the rift. 

‘On all-fours we crep along the bank 
o the stream, through a gorge it had 
worked through the limestone cliff, till 
we come to an outlet, when I knew ex- 
actly where we was—on the southern 
slope of Honeycomb Ridge that was 
perfectly riddled with caves of all shapes 
an’ dimensions. 

‘ Again that fiendish yell, repeated by 
countless echoes, made it seem as though 
the entire ridge was peopled by savage 
beasts. At the same instant, the white- 
robed figger of the beautiful child al- 
ready mentioned flitted past an’ disap- 
peared behind a network of vines clam- 
berin’ over the rocks. 

‘Up a steep path, thickly overhung 
by funeral cypress an’ gloomy pines, we 
picked our way over crags an’ bowlders 
seldom trod by other feet than those of 
the mountain-goat, the panther, an’ the 
bear, till we paused before what seemed 
a loose limestone slab leanin’ against a 
sharp rise in the cliff. 

CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
THE GORILLA’S DEN, 

‘By a single powerful movement of 

his muscular arm, Grubfree pushed aside 
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the pondrous slab already alluded to, 
disclosin’ to view a rough, irregular cave, 
rendered secure at the front openin’ by 
upright bars of iron, runnin’ in a groove 
0’ the rock at their lower end, an’ spiked 
to strong bolts drilled into the ledge, at 
their upper one. As the light penetrated 
this dismal stone cage, the most infernal 
yell that ever broke on mortal ear seem- 
ed to rend the very fissures of the ridge. 
I felt chilled all through, my hair craw- 
lin’ at the roots; for though the sound 
seemed to come from the cave, which 
wasn’t more than a dozen feet deep, 
with all my starin’ through the bars, I 
couldn’t ketch a glimpse of a single 
livin’ creetur inside. 

‘Grubfree, swingin’ himself to the top 
of the cave by the help of a stunted 
cedar, drew up, by means of rope an’ 
pulley, an iron slide fitted into the back 
of the cage, callin’ to me, at the same 
time, to stand back out o’ reach of the 
gorilla’s long arm. Such a horriferous 
beast, half man an’ half monkey, as 
bounded through the openin’, I never sot 
eyes on before, an’ hope never to agin. 
It seemed to me that the savage monster 
had enough brawn an’ sinew to furnish 
locomotive power for an elephant. Its 
looks betrayed as much of human mal- 
ice as of beastly cunnin’ an’ ferocity. 
Springin’ to the bars securin’ the front 
entrance, he shook them in his grasp as 
though he would have wrenched ’em 
apart, or tore ’em from their fastenin’s, 
then dropped ’em with a snarl like that 
of a peevish boy balked of his will. 

‘Next he tried to reach me by thrust- 
in’ his long, hairy arm through the bars 
to the cage; but failin’ to clutch my 
shoulder as he had tried to do, he backed 
out o’ the job, mutterin’ in unintelligible 
jargon: ‘That’s no go.’ Notwithstandin’ 
my dread of the animal's immense 
strength, I could skurcely forbear a 
smile at the comic air with which the 
creetur put his thumb to his flat nose, 
twirlin’ his fingers in the sarcy fashion 
I'd often seen adopted amongst unman- 
nerly foreign youth. Jest at this junctur, 
Grubfree dropped the marrer-bone, tied 
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to a tow string, through an openin’ in 
the roof to the back division of the cage ; 
an’ while the gorilla, after springin’ 
through the openin’, was cronchin’ this 
tit-bit as though it had been a stick 0’ 
barley-candy, I ketched a glimpse of the 
white, floatin’ robes of that angelic child, 
screened by the dark green foliage of a 
rhododendron issuin’ from a crevice 
higher up the ridge. I was jest won- 
derin’ how she could have got there so 
quick, when a touch on the hand made 
me turn my head, an’, behold, the fair 
apparition standin’ by my side. 

‘The time of deliverance draweth near, 
an’ is even now nigh at hand,’ says she, 
liftin’ her eyes towards heaven with a 
rapturous expression. ‘Soon the blight- 
in’, desolatin scourge of war shall howl 
over this land of goodly heritage. The 
curtain of futurity is uplifted, an’ to the 
eye cleared of its grosser films by the 
divine radiance of spiritualism, present 
mysteries an’ comin’ events are all re- 
vealed. The white oppressor shall be 
swept from the face of the earth by the 
vengeance of his brother man; the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge shall be given 
you by those who will carve out for you 
the way to freedom through opposing 
hosts bound to them by ties of blood an’ 
kindred, an’ with the education crownin’ 
you the equals of your deliverers, they 
shall be overcome at your hands, an’ the 
land be yours with the fulness thereof.’ 

‘No sooner was this glorious predic- 
tion uttered than the speaker vanished, 
as if by magic. It was time, for Grub- 
free’s foot was on a top branch of the 
cedar. 

‘* How would you like,’ says he, in 
harsh vindictive tones, ‘to try the board 
an’ lodgin’ of this somewhat eccentric 
hermit of the hill ?’ 

‘I felt the cold shivers creepin’ over 
me at the horrible possibilities awakened 
by this question. 

‘** You know,’ says I, ‘that aman would 
stan’ about as good a chance of his life 
in a den o’ lions as he would shet up 
with sech a higheeny in human form as 
this.’ 
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‘*My idee exactly,’ says he, with a 
hateful grin. 

‘*Tt would be nothin’ short of murder,’ 
says I, ‘to expose a man to sech a resk.’ 

‘*Murder or no murder, it’s a resk 
you'll be exposed to, an’ that with short 
warnin’, if you don’t learn to stay put, 
an’ keep a civil tongue in your head,’ 
says he, with a slap o’ the fist on his 
knee, an’ a stomp of the foot. 

‘*Tf you think to scare me out of in- 
sistin’ on my just claims, by your feloni- 
ous threats,’ says I, the blood of all the 
Smartweeds tinglin’ in my veins, ‘so 
that you can have it all your own way 
with my affianced bride, you'll find that 
you've waked up the wrong customer.’ 

‘* Affianced granny!’ says the coarse, 
irreverent scoffer, helpin’ himself to a 
chaw of tobacker, ‘you ’re wonderful 
conceited, even for a nigger. Floreen is 
a trim comely damsel, an’ don’t need to 
be told of it, nor how to set off her good 
looks with flashy finery. She knows 
that it costs something, too; an’ that 
money burns in your pockit, for with all 
the sums lavished on you by that young 
spendthrift, your first master, not a red 
have you to show for it. If the gal has 
tooken a likin to me, an’ can’t help show- 
in’ on’t, the more’s the pity. I’m sorry 
for her; but I don’t know as I am to 
blame for bein’ endowed with the very 
qualities that is most captivatin’ to them 
that’s born at heart a rake.’ 

**My fingers itched to git hold of ’im, 
but stranglin’ my resentment, says I, in 
chokin’ accents, ‘You can speak lightly 
of a matter that makes me sober as 
death, but have a care, or you may laugh 
out of the wrong side o’ your mouth yit.’ 

**T can make allowance,’ says he, 
his thick lips puckerin’ into a despisable 
sneer, ‘for a few hasty words from a 
chap that has not only been jilted but 
snubbed, to boot; but when a fickle fe- 
male gits so tired of ye that she values 
your room far more than your company, 
what are you goin’ to do about it?’ 

** What would you do,’ says I, ‘if the 
woman that had swore to love you, 
through good report an’ through evil 
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report, so long as life should last, should 
prove faithless to her oath?’ 

‘*T)o!’ says he, grindin’ his teeth, while 
his eyes shot flame like those of a fam- 
ine-struck wolf on a young lamb’s track ; 
‘T'll tell you what I did do, when my 
wife forgot me, an’ earth an’ heaven, in 
the deadly, honeysweet tones of one who 
might have had her life or mine for the 
askin’; I traced, an’ trapped, an’ shot 
im down like a dog, leavin’ his white 
hands for the wild-cat to fondle, an’ his 
beseechin’ eyes to tempt the vultur to 
its feast. The law, considerin’ the un- 
remediable natur of the offence, bore me 
out in the deed.’ 

**The law did well,’ says I; ‘lama 
man, as well as yourself, an’ will show 
that I can profit by your teachin’, As 
sure as there is a sun above us, if my 
intended wife proves recreant to her 
plighted vows, through your damnable 
arts, the wild-cat an’ the vultur shall 
feast—’ : 

‘He turned like a flash, an’ without 
givin’ me time to finish the sentence, 
pitched me, head first, over the brow of 
the precipice along which we was passin’. 
I give myself up for lost ; but after strik- 
in’ my leg aginst a juttin’ spur of field- 
spar, I landed without further injury in 
a soft, oozy bed of sedge an’ slush. My 
would-be murderer met me as I was 
crawlin’ out o’ the bog, an’ says he: 

‘*T hope this lesson will be so 
thoroughly got by heart as to save me 
the trouble of repeatin’ it in ‘a severer 
form. You are tough an’ handy in field 
an’ mill, an’ I should be sorry to lose 
sech a productive piece of property—I 
couldn’t sell you with a clear conscience, 
knowin’ as I do that you are a dangerous 
feller to have about—an’ another threat, 
or infringement of orders, will put you 
in more savage keepin’ than mine. Stick 
to your hut an’ your hoein’ if you know 
when you are well off; trespass on my 
erounds, if you don’t, an’ see where you 
bring up.’ 

‘T left im without a word of comment 
on this barbarous intimation, though my 
mind was made up, if my life was spared, 
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to make one last despairin’ effort to 
reskew the unconscious Floreen from the 
corruptin’ influence of one whose man- 
date was her sole law. 

‘In the cane-field, where I had to do 
my full task, lame as I was, I contrived 
to scrape acquaintance with one of the 
new hands—a man of uncommon intelli- 
gence, but havin’ the ability to screen 
the same, for policy’s sake, (any appear- 
ance of mental superiority on the part 
of a slave always provokin’ the master 
to a jealous desire to thrash it out of 
’im,) behind a mask of unusual stupid- 
ity—Grubfree had brung with ’im to 
the plantation. From this man I wormed 
out the followin’ particulars of his mas- 
ter’s previous history. 

‘ He was the son of a Yankee overseer, 
on a rice plantation t’ other side o’ the 
bend; an’ while inheritin’ from his 
father that cankerin’ greed o’ gain nat’ral 
to the inventors of wooden nutmegs an’ 
shoe-peg oats, he also possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the proud, untamable 
spirit, so vaunted in your race, so trod 
under foot in ourn, transmitted through 
his mother, who was remotely descended 
from the monarch of the Congo barra- 
coons. 

‘When the paternal Grubfree went 
back to his wife an’ family in the North, 
whom he’d visited every year, durin’ 
the fever season, while absent for the 
sake of betterin’ his worldly condition, 
the son was old enough to take his place ; 
an’ as his master was a superanywated 
old guzzler, the new overseer had things 
purty much his own way, constitutin’ 
himself produce broker on the estate, 
takin’ fat commishuns from every thing 
sold to boats going down the river. 
Nat’rally he was n’t long in workin’ out 
his freedom, an’ makin’ payin’ invest- 
ments in bank an’ other. securities. No 
sooner was his master well under ground, 
leavin’ to his daughter, an only child, the 
plantation an’ all the niggers, than the 
free overseer begun to dress in his best 
every day, puttin’ on airs of lordly own- 
ership, an’ drawin’.a much tighter rein 
in the conduct of affairs than the old 
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planter had ever held. Next he took to 
sendin’ Miss Doralind a bunch of posies 
every day, which she seemed very thank- 
ful for, she was so lonesome an’ down- 
hearted in her great bereavement. But 
when he made so bold as to take a seat, 
with her in the library, she marked her 
sense of the impropriety by silently quit- 
tin’ the room as often as he entered it. 
He wasn’t the man to take a hint, no 
matter how broad ’t was, if it stood in 
the way of a plan for enrichin’ himself; 
so he found other means for forcin’ him- 
self into her company. He was for ever 
vampin’ up excuses to consult her about 
the manidgement of her property; an’ 
no matter what opinion she advanced on 
the subject, he was sure to convince her, 
by his arguments, that if carried out it 
would lead to the ruin of her fortin. 
Timid, diffident, an’ little used to act on 
her own responsibility, she took all he 
said for law an’ gospel, turnin’ over to 
him the entire control of the plantation. 
It seemed as though the overseer’s lash 
was never idle; an’ the hands was 
dreadfully overworked, for the new rule 
was very different from the mild sway 
of the old master, who had seen many 
of his people grow up, an’ some of ’em 
grow grey, in his service; an’ was too 
open-handed, an’ free-an’-easy, in his 
style o’ livin’, not to put a stop to any 
grindin’ tyranny comin’ under his eye, 
careless as he was in lookin’ out for his 
own interests. 

‘Only one right the young mistress 
persisted in reservin’ to herself, an’ that 
was the right to her own personal pri- 
vacy. If Grubfree come into a room 
where she was settin’, she listened to his 
arrant, an’ then either made some excuse 
for gittin’ away, or else rung for Aunt 
Ruth, who had nursed her when she 
was a baby, keepin’ her busy about her, 
thus pintedly intimatin’ that there was 
to be no privacy between ’em. He might 
have understood it so, if he’d been a 
mind to, but he wasn’t, an’ so hung on 
like the toothache. 

‘One Sunday, when she started for 
meetin’ in the roomy family coach, he 
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had the impudence to git into the car- 
riage an’ take a seat beside of her. She 
turned red an’ then pale, but submitted 
to his takin’ a place he’d no claim to, 
by good right, because she was so gen- 


, tle an’ yieldin’ she would sooner put up 


with an imposition than snap an’ snarl 
as some spitfires do when their wills is 
crossed. After that Sunday it was no- 
ticed that the coachman drove her to 
church in the single phaeton that only 
held two persons. It was also noticed 
that, although a servant was sent to the 
post-office, which was three miles off, 
every day of his life, he come home jest 
as often without so much as a billet to 
show for his pains. All them that was 
used to waitin’ on Miss Doralind could 
see that her appetite was failin’, her step 
heavy, an’ that she was more meek an’ 
subdued than ever. She stopped singin’ 


about the house, too; an’ it begun to be 
whispered round amongst the old plan- 
tation people that some calamity was 
hangin’ over the dear young mistress 
they would have served on their knees, 


an’ defended with their lives, if need had 
been. She was one of them soft-hearted, 
clingin’ creeturs that need some strong- 
er will than their own to fall back upon; 
an’ pine an’ droop without some prop 
for their weakness—jest the sort of bein’ 
to weep over in a romance, she was no 
more fit to elbow her way through life’s 
stern buffits than the shepherdess of a 
French play, in velvet peasant’s waste, 
spangled petticoat an’ satin buskins, 
could milk cows an’ tend sheep in varyin’ 
wind an’ weather. 

‘Perhaps the young. mistress sus- 
pected that her messenger was n’t wholly 
to be trusted, which was the reason of 
her sending Aunt Ruth, who could be 
trusted with untold gold, to the office. 
Hardly was she outside plaritation 
bounds, when Grubfree rode up a-horse- 
back, an’ demanded to be told where she 
was goin’. ‘Qn a private arrant for my 
mistress,’ says she, respectful, but not 
cringinly. At that he struck her a light 
blow over the shoulder with the butt-end 
of his ridin’-whip, an’ says he: ‘ The will 
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of the master comes before that of the 
mistress, the world over, so understand 
that Iam the master of this place, an’ 
govern yourself accordingly, or it will 
be the worse for you. Now answer my 
question, an’ that quick, too.’ With 
threats an’ brow-beatin’, he made her 
own up that she was carryin’ a letter to 
the office directed to Embold Fontane, 
to whom Miss Doralind was as good as 
promised in marriage, son of a neighbor- 
in’ planter, studyin’ the milintery art at 
West-Pint. Grubfree said he was goin’ 
straight to the office, an’ would take the 
letter, but Aunt Ruth refused to give it 
up to him, because she had promised 
her mistress to see with her own eyes 
that it was safely posted. 

‘* Jest as you please,’ says he, ‘ but I 
can tell you one thing, you will comply 
with my biddin’, or you will go to the 
auction-block an’ the hammer, short 
metre, mark my word for ’t.’ 

‘This put Aunt Ruth in a terrible 
stew, for she’d promised her dead mis- 
tress that nothin’ short of actual force 
should separate her from Doralind, an’ 


now she could n’t keep faith with the | 


livin’ without breakin’ faith with the 
dead. Grubfree, hampered by no fine 
sense o’ duty, saved her the trouble of 
choosin’ between conflictin’ claims, by 
Seizin’ her hand, forcin’ it open, an’ pos- 
sessin’ himself of the coveted letter. 
Not satisfied with this, he ordered Aunt 
Ruth to tell her mistress that it had been 
safely posted. 

‘*T can’t,’ says the truth-fearin’ ser- 
vant; ‘for I don’t know it will ever 
reach the mail.’ 

‘Have n’t you my word for it?’ says 
he, raisin’ his ridin’-whip with a mena- 
cin’ gesture. ‘Fail to convince Miss 
Doralind that your arrant has been faith- 
fully executed, an’ you ’ve looked on her 
face for the last time.’ 

‘Day after day inquiries were regu- 
larly made at the office, but nothin’ come 
of ’em, till a despairin’ look settled on 
the face of the young mistress, like that 
of a person tired of strugglin’ with ad- 
verse fate. Grubfree saved her the trou- 
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ble of givin’ orders, by givin’ ’em himself. 
He lolled in the library at his laysure, 
an’ when she rose to leave it, would tell 
her she moped too much by herself, an’ 
request her to remain with an air of mas- 
tery she did n’t have the spirit to oppose. 
He ordered the coach to be harnessed, 
of a Sunday, an’ not only rode to meetin’ 
with her, but took the head of the old 
family pew. 

‘ All the first families stopped visitin’ 
Miss Doralind ; not only on account of a 
ristocratic prejudice against Grubfree’s 
parentage, which, in their high-strained 
noti’ns o’ pedigree, had in it a number 0’ 
bar sinisters, common as thistle-blows in 
the old-world aristocricies I’ve heard ; 


™ but because he was addicted to the be- 


littlin’ vice of graspin’, gripin’ avarice, 
bein’ destitute of the manner an’ bearin’ 
of a gentleman, not speakin’ or actin’ 
like one, an’ feedin’ an’ housin’ his ser- 
vants as though they was no better than 
so many black cattle to git rich by—a 
course 0’ conduct always frowned down 
by them that gives tone to opinion in old 
Mississippi. 

‘There was mournin’ an’ lamentin’ 
amongst her people on their mistress’ 
wedding day, which give them Grubfree 
asamaster. The sun didn’t shine on 
the bride, but heavy drops of rain fell 
on her lace veil as she went down the 
steps to the carridge in which they rode 
to church. The miserly groom never so 
much as allowed the hands a holiday in 
honor of the occasion, nor sugar-cake 
an’ cane-sirup for well-wishin’ to the 
bride. He might have afforded that 
much of a treat, for he’d come into pos- 
session of all her property by right o’ 
dower. 

‘The hot season was over when young 
Fontane come home for the winter. Mrs. 
Grubfree had n’t no more gumption than 
to tell her husband how pleased she was 
at meetin’ her former lover, in sportin’ 
rig, with dog an’ gun, on the banks 0’ 
the crik where she went every day to 
canter her pony in the spreadin’ laurel’s 
shade; though Aunt Ruth, who was 
holdia’ silk for the poor young thing to 
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wind, trembled for the effect of her 
words. ‘Only think,’ says the frank, 
unsuspectin’ wife, with more life an’ spirit 
than she ’d showed for many a day, ‘ Em- 
bold has writ me regular every week, or 
ruther did so write till he read my mar- 
riage in the paper his father sent him; 
an’ I feel more content an’ kindly dis- 
posed toeards all the world for knowin’ 
that I may still give him the respect an’ 
esteem due a valued an’ trusted friend. 
I asked him to call on us, tellin’ him 
how lonesome I was, deserted by former 
acquaintances ; but he quickly declined, 
for reasons which he said must be ob- 
vious to me; but they aren’t, though 
they must be valid ones, for he is the 
very soul of honor an’ uprightness. I 
can’t see why he should avoid the house, 
now, more than formerly. Other mar- 
ried persons do not give up the society 
of friends, an’ I don’t see why I should 
do so. It is so long since I have heard 
any one speak of things that particularly 
interest me, music, books an’ paintin’, 
that it brightens me up wonderfully to 
talk them over with some one who likes 
them as well as myself. There is no 
harm in discussin’ the merits of authors 
an’ painters with a person of superior 
mind ; I shall insist on knowin’ Embold’s 
reasons for denyin’ me the advantages of 
his entertainin’ an’ instructive conversa- 
tion.’ 

‘So she run on, unmindful of the black 
looks Grubfree bent upon the carpet, or 
of the frightened glances Aunt Ruth 
stole at his lowerin’ visage. 

‘He took no exceptions, in words, to 
his wife’s remarks; but he grew more 
savage than ever with the hands, who 
was sent to the whippin’-post at the 
slightest offence, an’ fairly shook in their 
shoes if he did but turn on them a care- 
less look. Suddingly he stopped visitin’ 
the fields at all; an’ as he was too stingy 
to hire an overseer, all hands went in for 
havin’ a good time, so that loafin’ an’ 
pitchin’ coppers become the order of the 
day; an’ though it was high time the 
hullers was set a-goin’, not so much as a 
sheaf o’ rice had been cut. In the heat 
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of the day, not a hand was to be seen, 
for all were snorin’ in the palmetto’s 
shade; but in the cool of the evenin’, 
dreams of Arcady was realized in the 
playin’ of the banjo, while all footed it 
in the dancy maze. It must have been 
an affectin’ sight to haye seen these 
down-trod beasts o’ human burden, as it 
were, snatchin’ a, crumb of innocent de- 
light from the thorny crown o’ bondage 
bindin’ their brows. The boistrous laugh 
of a conscience void of offence, an’ free 
from carkin’ care o’ gain, was theirn, 
while the master, who had wrung the 
hard drops o’ toil from their sweatin’ 
pores, was eat up with gloom an’ spleen. 
He appeared in their midst, one day, all 
unshaven an’ shorn, lookin’ like a wild 
man 0’ the woods, an’ gin out that he 
was goin’ north to look at a new machine 
for polishing rice; but though he went 
off with portmantoe well filled, there was 
those on the plantation that was ready 
to take oath that they ’d heard the crack 
of his rifle, after his pretended departur’, 
an’ seen him on the top peak of Bald- 
eagle cliff, spy-glass in hand, surveyin’ 
the. banks o’ the crik where his fair 
young wife went every day to canter her 
pony till its pace slackened, as a lithe, 
active sportsman, in a grey huntin’ suit, 
took his place at her bridle-rein. 

‘She grew gay an’ cheerisome, as she 
had been in her father’s day, puttin’ a 
stop to the loafin’ an’ sogerin’ goin’ on the 
fields, by visitin’ ’em herself, and speak- 
in’ to the hands in her mild, reprovin’ 
way, as though she felt them to be her 
own people, to be kep’ from goin’ astray, 
an’ carefully looked after in sickness an’ 
in health. One day she went all through 
the fields an’ hullers, praisin’ them that 
had done well, an’ gently admonishin’ 
the laggards, seemin’ly in the best of 
spirits, an’ that was the last time a smile 
was ever seen to cross her face. Chip- 
per as a lark, she sprung from the hand 
that was placed for her foot to her pony’s 
back, an’ toeards night the horse was led 
to the house by her husband, she layin’ 
across the saddle, white as a corpse, an’ 
in a dead swound. From that day for- 
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‘ard, she was never seen about house or 
grounds, All the rooms, up-stairs an’ 
down, was open to the servanfs that had 
the care of ’em; but the beautiful young 
mistress, so fair an’ so loved, no longer 
tenanted them. Aunt Ruth had disap- 
peared, too ; but was occasionally to be 
seen flittin’ stealthily“bout in the dusk 
of the gloamin’, filchir’ a bacon-rine, or ¢ 
stale crust, from the swill-pail, devourin’ 
the same like a famished creetur, though 
always savin’ the cheicest morsels to 
take with her to the underground lodg- 
in’s she made her way to through a trap- 
door she never failed to hasp behind her. 

‘It was about this time that a colored 
lad, who had been out in the woods 
trappin’ possums, brung in word that 
he’d discovered the body of a hunter, in 
a grey shootin-suit, in the sink o’ the 
cliff, the flesh tore from the bones by the 
wild-cat’s claws, an’ the features disfig- 
gered by the vulture’s beak. Nobody 
dared to mention this discovery to the 
master, who had been savage as a meat- 
axe sence his journey north, it bein’ as 
much as a man’s life was worth to ven- 
tur’ within speakin’ distance of ’im. 
From mouth to mouth it passed in whis- 
pers, till it found its way to the kitching 
of the big house, where it was bein’ 
talked over in an undertone, when Aunt 
Ruth suddingly appeared amongst the 
speakers, an’ ketchin’ the purport of 
their remarks, hurried back to the lower 
regions from which she had emerged. 
They was changin’ looks with each othe, 
when a piercin’ woman’s shriek seemed 
to rise from the very floor beneath their 
feet. It was sech a cry of agony, so 
wildly implorin’ aid, that all with one 
accord rushed to the lumber-room, doin’ 
their best to wrench open the trap-door, 
through which Aunt Ruth had disap- 
peared. 

‘They scattered like chaff before the 
wind, as the cold, stern visage of Grub- 
free presented itself frownin’ them aside. 
One heavy stomp of his foot, an’ the 
door opened at his summons. The 
shrieks gradually gave way to bursts of 
maniac laughter, an’ then all was still. 
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This was the last time that the voice of 
its young mistress was ever heard in the 
home of her inheritance. No one dared 
to hint a suspicion that she had been 
foully dealt by, an’ so her name became 
a strange sound amongst her people. 
More than half a year later, a strange 
funeral procession was formed, near mid- 
night, from a dilapidated boat-house on 
the bank o’ the crik. Only Mr. Grub- 
free an’ Aunt Ruth follered the rough 
pine coffin, borne by two of the field- 
hands, on a rude, unpainted trestle, to 
the grave that had been dug for it in the 
cypress grove, at the foot o’ the cliff. 
Not a psalm was sung, nor a prayer said, 
over the dust returnin’ to the earth as it 
was. 

‘Aunt Ruth come back to the house 
from which she had been so long away, 
an’ took up her abode in a half-furnished 
garret-room, with the puny, ailin’ infant 
that had sirvived its unfortynit mother. 
Grubfree could n’t bear the sight of his 
dead wife’s last attendant, so Aunt Ruth 
was sold to an Indian, who could afford 
a fair price for a wigwam-keeper, as Govy- 
ernment had jest paid ’im for the lands 
he ’d been hired to quit on pain o’ death. 

‘A han’some room was fitted up as 
nursery for little Doralind, and she 
did n’t lack for kindness or care, though 
her father rarely give her a word, or even 
asked how she throve. 

‘Before all this happened, however, 
he’d run a narrer chance of havin’ his 
own neck stretchede When it come to 
leak out, as it did in course 0’ time, that 
a corpse had-been found on the cliff, 
there come a whole party of horse-back 
riders, the elder Fontane at their head, 
makin’ all manner of inquiries in regard 
to the dead body of the hunter.that had 
been found in the sink o’ the cliff. They 
was fine, civil-spoken gentlemen, an’ got 
ready answers to all they asked. When 
they had got all needed information, a 
part of ’em galloped off towards the 
cliff, while the rest started for the house, 
which they ransacked from garret to cel- 
lar, without seemin’ to find what they 
was in search of. The stables was next 
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searched, an’ with better success; for 
Grubfree, on his fleetest horse, went over 
the rice-fields an’.past the granaries like 
the wind, a whole pack of pursuers close 


at his heels. The odds was ag’in ’im; 
he was overtook, han’cuffed, an’ his feet 
tied under his horse, which was led off 
by one o’ the riders. 

‘The news soon spread like wildfire 
that he had been sent to jail, to await his 
trial for the murder of young Fontane, 
who had been found shot through the 
heart with a bullet fittin’ Grubfree’s ri- 
fle-bore. At this crisis, all hands took 
to sogerin’, thinkin’ themselves beyond 
reach of their master, an’ determined to 
make the most of their opportunities for 
wholesome recreation, before bein’ com- 
pelled by a new owner to submit their 
necks afresh to the yoke o’ bondage. 
There was one long-headed old wiseacre 
on the plantation, however, that want 
never to be ketched nappin’, for he al- 
ways kep’ his eye peeled for breakers 
ahead. This was Uncle Gimblit, who 
had contrived, by hook or by crook, to 
learn to read, write, an’ cast up figgers ; 
for where there is a will there’s a way, 
as you will find by readin’ the lives of 
many a white man who had sech a han- 
kerin’ for knowledge that he ’d have it 
at any cost, even if he had to work six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four, an’ 
lay out his scanty savin’s in books an’ 
lamp-ile, which is vittles an’ drink to one 
0’ the book-worm kind. 

‘ After Grubfree had been carried off 
to jail, his newspaper kep’ on comin’ all 
the same, an’ out of this Uncle Gimblit 
read to the rest of the hands a full ac- 
count of the trial. As long as it appear- 
ed likely that their master would be 
strung’up for murder, they had a high 
old time with the banjo an’ the dance, 
an’ the tallest feed cellar and poultry- 
yard could supply ; but when it become 
probable that he would be acquitted on 
the ground of justifiable homicide, they 
begun to stir their stumps, workin’ early 
an’ late, with bill-hook, an’ at cleanin’ 
an’ hullin’ machine, to make up for lost 
time. It was well for them they, did so, 
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for their owner come back more crabbed 
an’ cross-grained than ever, an’ a man 
could n’t stop to breathe without feelin’ 
the cut of a whip round his shins. All 
hands was put on double duty, flood- 
in’ the fields for the second crop o’ 
rice; not even bein’ allowed their hours 
of noonin’ when the sun was at his 
scorchinest, till the poor, overtasked 
creeturs was ready to drop in the sluice- 
ways they was openin’. 

‘Uncle Gimblit, bein’ ketched readin’ 
aloud to his feller-bondsmen an ac- 
count of his master’s acquital, was forth- 
with sent to the hammer an’ knocked 
down to the highest bidder; an’ others 
that was supposed to know more of the 
trial than ’corded with Grubfree’s no- 
tions of the ignorance in which they 
ought to be kep’, was sold for the most 
they would fetch. 

‘This was the sum an’ substance of 
what I learnt of the transgressions of 
the acquitted felon claimin’ me as his 
chattel, before he commenced his in- 
famous career at Honeycomb Ridge. 

‘I further found means for tracin’ his 
wily, snake-like twistins an’ turnins 
after his dark threats at the Black-hole’s 
brink an’ the mouth of the Gorilla’s den. 
Several of the maids, that had formerly 
done the scourin’ an’ scrubbin’ at the 
big house, was sent out to the cane-field 
to help through hurryin’-time ; an’ one 
of ’em told me that Floreen had every 
thing her own way, in parlor an’ kitch- 
ing, puttin’ on as many airs as though 
she’d been a fine lady born. Rigged 
out in silks an’ jewels, she took to or- 
derin’ ’round the other servants, .as 
though she’d been their mistress instid 
of their equal. If Grubfree got put out 
with any of ’em, it was to Floreen they 
went to set matters straight, for she 
could coax ’im into good humor when 
nobody else dared venture nigh ’im ; an’ 
no wonder, for her bewitchin’ beauty an’ 
sprightly, takin’ ways, was enough to 
thaw the stubbornest will, if she never 
opened her lips to utter a pleadin’ word. 
There was only one member of the house- 
hold who kep’ aloof from the reignin’ 
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favorite, an’ that was the little Doralind, 
a strange, companionless child, watchin’ 
over the father who rarely noticed her, 
at a distance, often follerin him through 
the inaccessible mountain haunts to 
which he was wont to betake himself 
when goaded to sech wanderin’s by the 
hypo that was an ever-present bane to 
his peace. 

‘I was half-mad with thinkin’ of the 
delight the once faithfully attached Flo- 
reen had manifested in receivin’ sech 
trinkits an’ love-tokens as I’d had the 
means of lavishin’ upon her in former 
happy days, an’ but for that interlopin’ 
scoundrel of a Grubfree, might still have 
had the means of bestowin’. I dwelt 
upon this theme, wakin’ an’ sleepin’, till 
I worked myself up into an awful attack 
of the black-jaunders. Day an’ night, 
my feelins was in a state of uninter- 
rupted agryvation by the pictured idee 
of my beauteous betrothed lured from 
my blighted affections by sech honeyed 
words as I couldn’t git the chance to 
speak, an’ sech goodly gifts as I had 
been wronged out of the power of givin’. 

‘ What had been the course of my op- 
pressor, I asked myself, when young 
Fontane lured away from him the affec- 
tions that had never been his own! He 
had shot the disturber of his peace, an’ 
the law had justified’im in the act. The 
law was made for white folks, an’ as a 
nat’ral consequence, it upheld ’em in 
their crimes; the law was made to op- 
press the colored race, so I snapped my 
finger at the law, an’ resolved to come 
up with it every time I got a chance. I 
would be a higher law unto myself; for 
if a white man, when he was wronged, 
was justified in rightin’ himself, even to 
the takin’ of life, I, bein’ no whit inferi- 
or to my white compeer, would take the 
law into my own hands as he had into 
hisn. 

‘Viewin’ the matter from a high moral 
standpint, the case was jest this: Grub- 
tree shot Fontane for stealin’ his wife’s 
affections, when, in reality, there was n’t 
no stealin’ about it, for they’d never 
strayed from her early lover; while 
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Floreen had, of her own free will, prom- 
ised, agin an’ agin, to be mine, an’ 
would have fulfilled her promise, but 
for the beastly slaveholder, who had 
made me an object of derision in her 
sight, by first deprivin’ me of the free- 
dom that was mine by gift, an’ then de- 
gradin’ me to a much lower plane of 
menial labor than was mine by birth- 
right. Further than this, with presents 
of costly finery he had roused her vanity 
to sech rank an’ pizen growth that she 
looked with disdain at sech humble of- 
ferins as a poor man could lay at her 
feet. I would make one final effort to 
reclaim her from the evil influence that 
was cloudin’ my days with gloom, an’ 
temptin’ her feet toeards the bottomless 
pit; an’ if that failed, the way of the 
transgressor would be hard. 

‘After a week of plannin’ an’ con- 
trivin’ I met the object of my unswervin’ 
devotions, quite unpremeditated, on the 
bank of a brook, getherin’ spikeweed an’ 
mugwort for herb-drink. 

‘She bust out laughin’, the minnit she 
sot eyes on me; an’ I knew whose per- 
nicious teachins had led to this unman- 
nerly an’ unfeelin’ outbust. 

‘* You can indulge in this unbecomin’ 
an’ unwomanly merriment,’ says I with 
cuttin’ emphasis ; ‘as long as it pleases 
you to make game of the man you 
pledged your sacred word to wed.’ 

‘* What a whapper,’ says she, with a 
giggle. ‘I promised to marry a well- 
conditioned upper-servant, with fine 
linen an’ broadcloth for his wear, sil- 
ver an’ gold jinglin’ in his purse, an’ 
scented soaps an’ pomatums for hands 
an’ hair; but a ragged, bare-footed, pen- 
niless clodhopper I should make myself 
the laughin’-stock o’ the whole place by 
takin’ up with.’ 

‘I remembered who had reduced me 
to my present beggarly condition, an’ 
registered an innard oath of revenge. 

‘*Tf you knew what a ridiculus figger 
you do cut,’ says she, ‘in them baggy 
gunny-cloth trowsis, an’ that mop-rag 
of a jackit, you ’d keep shady when well- 
dressed people was about.’ An’ she 
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flirted her ear-hoops, an’ rattled the little 
gold hearts an’ crosses dinglin’ at her 
bracelet, shakin’ the folds of her silk 
dress to make ’em rustle, all of which 
acts was to me convincin’ proof that the 
corruptin’ influence of the vile institu- 
tion had in her case done its worst. 

‘There was nothin’ more to be said. 
My last effort to turn her from the error 
of her ways had failed, an’ sick at heart 
I took my departur. Hope had died, an’ 
unto me only the sweets of revenge was 
left. On these capital charges, in my 
own mind, I arraigned the criminal. He 
had despoiled me of my freedom; he 
had blasted my most dearly-cherished 
hopes; he had not only threatened, but 
strove to take, my life; an’ he must die 
the death. An appeal to the higher law 
of fiizzikle persuasion was the only way 
left open to me for rightin’ my wrongs. 
I must live in constant fear of my life, 
unless I would comply with conditions 
no man of spirit could submit to. With 
the lofty, darin’ spirit of my Congo an- 
cestry burnin’ in my veins, it was im- 
possible, simply impossible, for me to 
succumb to a humiliation doubly gallin’ 
to one of my proud race. Thus for the 
sake of self-preservation, which is natur’s 
first law, I was forced to the attempted 
commishun of justifiable homicide before 
my adversary could git a chance to re- 
taliate. 

‘I was seriously exercised in my mind 
as to the best means of puttin’ my 
righteous judgment agin this sentenced 
criminal into practice. I was somewhat 
familiar with the use of a trusty blade, 
havin’ butchered quite a number of pigs 
on divers occasions; but Grubfree was 
a stocky, powerful-built man, an’ if he 
should ketch me stealin’ up behind ’im 
to give ’im a stab in the back, he might 
about-face, an’ double me up before I 
had time to drive my steel to the vitals 
through the transagonal vertebrays. A 
club bein’ open to the same disadvantage 
of premature discovery, I finally decided 
on some kind of a shootin’ iron as the 
likeliest weapon for carryin’ out my plan 
of just revenge. The only drawback in 
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the way of usin’ this deadly implement 
consisted in the fact that, although un- 
derstandin’ all about primin’, cappin’, 
and chargin’ a gun, I’d always kep ata 
respectful distance from all sech death- 
dealin’ projectiles, sence one of ’em hung 
fire till I’d rammed down no end of 
powder an’ waddin’, when the blasted 
old missile went off with a rebound that 
kicked me over the bank into the crik, 
knocking me so completely out of my 
senses, that I come within one of bein’ 
drowndid, an’ probably should have been, 
but for bein’ brung to a savin’ sensé of im- 
pendin’ danger by a great water-snake, 
floppin’ an’ wrigglin’ about in a terrible 
takin’ at this unlooked-for invasion of 
his domestic privacy, at least I judged 
so by the rate o’ speed with which a 
whole slew o’ little sarpints scrabbled 
under a stone in the bank. 

‘The difficulty of decidin’ on the weapon 
of my choice kep me in a fret an’ a stew 
for a number of days; and I had serious 
thoughts of backin’ out o’ the job alto- 
gether, when a sight that harrered my 
feelins to the very core nerved my pur- 
pose afresh. This was no other than the 
treacherous Grubfree, strayin’ out by the 
light o’ the moon, lockin’ arms with the 
fair but misguided Floreen, lookin’ at 
each other so lovin’ — rack an’ thumb- 
screw !|—so lovin’! Keepin’ well in the 
shade o’ the mangroves, I strode past 
this false-tongued son of perdition an’ 
the perverted victim of his wiles, up to 
the big house, in at the window, an’ out 
the same way, with the very gun that 
had once kicked me into the crik. 

‘Every night, when all hands in the 
field quarters was soundly snorin’, I 
crep out o’ my hut, an’ makin’ my way 
to a distant part o’ the plantation, spent 
my sleepin’ hours in sharp practice with 
the aforesaid fire-arm, At first, my 
firin’ was what sharp-shooters would call 
ruther wide o’ the mark ; but after many 
disheartenin’ failures, an’ correspondin’ 
loss to powder-horn an’ shot-pouch, I 
finally succeeded in hittin’ the swomp 
cedar I’d either fired over or under in 
every previous attempt. Not satisfied 
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with this, I went on improvin’ till I got 
so true in aim as to pop over most every 
thing I hit, till I finally winged a dog- 
wood, skurcely above the average height 
of a man, an’ my self-confidence was 
greatly increased by knowin’ that I was 
adead shot. Watchin’ my opportunity, 
one Sunday when most of the hands 
was off to hear a hard-shell Baptist hold 
forth on a flat-boat, I see Grubfree com- 
in’ home from meetin’, all by himself, 
-an’ takin’ aim, I fired; but not so sure 
as common, for I hadn’t nothin’ to rest 
my gun on, an’ my knees shook so that 
I couldn’t handle my weapon to so good 
advantage as when I had nothin’ worse 
than a bush or a scrub to fire at. 

‘It wasn’t the doomed criminal that 
hollered, for he didn’t come within gun- 
shot of bein’ hit ; but Floreen, who was 
comin’ down the mangrove walk to meet 
’im, gin a tremenjous squawk, jest be- 
cause I’d shot away the crown to her 
new lace bonnit. I tried to run away, 
but couldn’t git over the ground very 
fast, owin’ to my lame leg. Grubfree 
took after me, an’ on ketchin’ up with 
me, jest as I reached the foot o’ the 
ridge, dashed me, face downward, on the 
sharp flinty rocks, only waitin’ for me 
to stagger to my feet, before fellin’ me 
agin an’ agin to the ground. Soon 
Floreen rushed up, all out o’ breath, an’ 
I expected she would beg to have mercy 
showed me, on beholdin’ my cut an’ 
bleedin’ face; but the brutal slave- 
holder’s corruptin’ influence had wither- 
ed every blossom of goodness in the 
garding of her disposition. Instid of 
bein’ moved to pity at sight of my cruel 
debasement, she looked at me as though 
it was her life I had been seekin’, an’ 
says she: ‘Hangin’ is too good for this 
prowlin’ assassin. We shall neither of 
us know a minit’s safety so long as he is 
permitted to remain above ground.’ 

‘* Hangin’, echoed the monster through 
his grindin’ teeth, ‘ would be an allurin’ 
way of shakin’ off this mortal coil in 
comparison with the one [’ll put him 
through. Go back to the house, Floreen, 
it is no fittin’ sight for a timid woman’s 
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eyes the sun will go down on this night.’ 
I trembled as she took™her departure, 
leavin’ me to face alone the consumin’ 
wrath of this tiger in human form. 
Drivin’ me before ’im at the pint of his 
jack-knife, we come to the foot of the 
tall hemlock before alluded to, which he 
ordered me, in a voice of thunder, to 
climb. <As‘any attempt at escape was 
out of the question, I made the best use 
of legs an’ arms, reachin’ the top of the 
beetlin’ crag, while he was several limbs 
further down. 

‘Suddingly it struck me that I couldn’t 
find a better chance for carryin’ out my 
thwarted plan of justifiable homicide. 
Pickin’ up a stone as big as a football, I 
dropped it right top of his head, or 
ruther that’s where I meant to drop it; 
but he dodged, so that it missed aim, 
jest scrapin’ past the temple an’ grazin’ 
the right ear. This soenraged ’im, that 
on steppin’ from the upper branch, he 
gin my neckhankerchif a twist that nigh 
about garroted me, an’ finished this 
barbarous assault by pushin’ me down 
the before-mentioned flight o’ stone 
Stairs agin a lime-water eyesuckle that 
knocked out this front tooth you see 
missin’. I picked myself up, almost 
stunted for the time, an’ sank down on 
one of the moss-kivered seats formin’ 
part of the natral furnitoor to the cave. 

‘A rustlin’ as of some female garment 
attracted my attention, an’ looking’ in 
the direction whence it come, I beheld, 
partially screened by the folds of a petri- 
fied lime-water floor-cushion, knelt, with 
clasped hands an’ upturned eyes, the 
blue-eyed, white-robed child whom I 
now knew to be the little Doralind who 
follered her hardened parent unperceived 
in his moody wanderins, seemin’ to be 
ever present in my hour of sorest need 
an’ darkest trial. 

‘I’dcome to the conclusion that there 
wasn’t no use in resistin’ the tyrannical 
authority of this usurpin’ slaverycrat 
without some more convincin’ means of 
fizzykle persuasion than [ had the power 
of applyin’, so, without wastin’ breath in 
vain remonstrances, after ’im I crawled 
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through the low places, an’ squiz through 
the tight ones, till we come to the brink 
of the black unfathomable abyss he 
called the Black Hole.” As we paused on 
the verge of thts frightful chasni, a savage 
yell, like the fierce war-whoop of a pack 
o’ demons rushin’ to their orgies of 
bloody carnage, rung through the dark 
sepulchral depths beneath our feet. It 
died away, an’ a stillness as of the grave 
succeeded, makin’ audible the loud 
beatin’ of my heart, an’ the chokin’ 
gurgle in the throat of the subterranean 
stream below. When Grubfree spoke, 
it was in the sharp, hissin’ tone of 
deadly malice. 

‘* A good many people like to pick out 
their lots in a cemetery,’ says he, with a 
diabolical grin, ‘an’ spend considruble 
time meditatin’ on their last restin’- 
place ; ifyou like to foller their example, 
look your fill, for here your bones, what 
there is left of ’em, will lay till the crack 
o’ doom. No need of a heavy marble 
monyment to Keep you safe under- 
ground, you'll rest safe enough, never 
fear; the most ventursome body- 
snatcher would n’t resk his neck riflin’ 
sech a berryin’-ground as this.’ 

‘ Awful forebodins seized upon me at 
these plain hints of foul play, an’ I ex- 
pected, every instant to be hurled into 
this livin’ tomb; but to my. surprise, 
Grubfree led the way back through the 
rift in the ledge to the middle apartment 
of the cavern, an’ thence through the 
gorge to the outlet at the south side o’ 
the ridge. 

‘ A ‘new fear took possession of me‘as I 
see we was takin’ the path leadin’ to the 
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gorilla’s den. My heart stood still with 
fear, as the ponderous slab concealin’ 
the entrance to the cave was pushed 
aside. 

‘* As you don’t seem to like my ser- 
vice,’ says my ruthless tormentor, in ac- 
cents that froze my blood with horror, 
‘I’ve concluded to submit you to the 
trainin’ of a master better fitted than 
myself to bring refractory subjects to 
terms.’ 

‘Before I had time to fully ketch the 
meanin’ of this speech, or divine his fell 
intent, he slipped up one of the bars by 
aid of a movable bolt, an’ thrustin’ me 
through the aperture thus made, I was 
a close prisoner in the gorilla’s den. 

‘On my bended knees I supplicated for 
death in any other form than that of 
bein’ cronched alive by the huge apish 
monster that was throwin’ himself with 
terrific force against the iron slide that 
balked him of his prey. His piercin’ 
yells, as the slide resisted his efforts, so 
maddened me with fright that I shook 
the bars to the cave in my impotent 
strength, an’ made the whole ridge re- 
sound with my cries for release. 

‘Tauntin’ me for my fears, an’ mockin’ 
at my distress, Grubfree, swingin’ him- 
self to the top of the cave, by aid of a 
stunted cedar, with remorseless hand 
raised the slide, an’ the ferocious beast, 
boundin’ through the openin’ with a 
shout of savage delight, half blinded me, 
for a single instant, by the lightnin’ 
glare of his flamin’ eyes, an’ the next, 
felled me to the earth by a blow of his 
clinched fist. 
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TrovGcuts ON Persona Reiicion; A Treat- 
ise on the Christian Life in its two Chief 
Elements, Devotion and Practice. By 
Edward Meyrick Gouldburn, D.D. With 
a Prefatory Note, by George H. Hough- 
ton, D.D. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1864, 


Tus is an eminently practical book 
for the Christian, written in a clear, 
chaste, comprehensive style, with noth- 
ing dull about it to those interested in 
the culture of the spirit under the influ- 
ences of Christianity. 

It regards both the contemplative and 
the active in personal religion, and dis- 
courses wisely and well on both aspects 
of the subject. These can, indeed, never 
be separated; for that active religion 
which is unaccompanied by the contem- 
plative will soon tire, or become censori- 
ous, perhaps fanatical, whilst the contem- 
plative without the active will degenerate 
into pietism orasceticism. Religion must 
be an every-day concern, in all things. 
This work will help us to make it so. 
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Memorrs oF Mrs. Carotine P. Kerra, 
Missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to China. Edited by her brother, 
William C. Tenney. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1864. 


Tris is the life of an interesting wo- 
man, with a strong mind, a warm heart, 
and outgoing energies. A New-England 
girl, a Unitarian, self-supporting, she 
went early into the office of teaching, 
and found herself amid the slavery of the 
South, where her experiences made her 
astrong abolitionist. Here she sickened 
of Unitarianism, and became an Episco- 
palian, and finally a missionary of that 
Church to China. After a few years of 
successful labor at Shanghai, she and 
her husband started for the United 
States, by California, in hope of reés- 
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tablishing her health. But at San Fran- 
cisco she bade farewell to earth, and 
winged her way to heaven. Her hus- 
band, a few days after, was lost with 
the ‘Golden Gate;’ both taken from 
the toils of time to the triumphs of 
eternity. 

The book is a compilation of her let- 
ters, and exhibits her in all the phases 
of her being. It is well worth the pe- 
rusal, 


MemMorrs oF THE CuHrRisTIAN Lasors, Pas- 
TORAL AND PHILANTHROPIC, OF THOMAS 
Cuavmers, D.D., LL.D. By Francis Way- 
land. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 


Tuts brief Memoir of Dr. Wayland is 
a full tribute to the memory of one of 
the noblest men and most gifted minds 
of the world. It is delightful to trace 
the activities of Dr. Chalmers, so well 
portrayed in this little volume. It is at 
once humiliating and elevating: on the 
one hand, leading us to feel how little 
we do; and on the other, inspiring us 
to imitate so exalted an example. 

Here we see the man who could chain 
the attention of the noblest of his coun- 
try by his eloquence, and fill to over- 
flowing the largest houses of worship, 
stooping from his lofty positions to 
thread the lanes and alleys of cities, to 
carry the news of salvation to the most 
degraded of earth’s sin-stricken sons. 

His labors at the Westport recall, of 
course, the self-denying and indefatigable 
toils which lifted up the ‘Five Points’ 
from degradation to decency; yet, in 
this case, however noble the project and 
its processes, we have not quite the sub- 
limity of the Westport effort, which the 
presence and power there of the great 
Chalmers impart to its similar scenes, 

Let every body read this book. It is 
thrilling as the best novel, and better 
much than any. 
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Linner’s Tria. <A Tale. By ‘S. M.,’ au- 
thor of ‘Twice Lost.’ Second Edition. 
Loring, Publisher. Boston: 1864, 


Tae author of ‘Twice Lost’ has 
gained quite an enviable reputation, the 
English critics all agreeing that she 
writes well, delineates characters with 
striking touches, and possesses rare tal- 
ent for individualization. 

‘Linnet’s Trial’ is well developed in the 
story, the characters are appropriately 
introduced and consistently exhibited, 
the tale is interesting, and the tone and 
tenor of the book wholesome and health- 
ful. 

The trial was peculiar, but well sus- 
tained, and eventuates in virtuous tri- 
umph. 


Tae Hauntep Tower. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of ‘The Channings.’ Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Petersor & Brothers. 
New-York: Frederick A. Brady. 1864. 


‘THe CHannines’ is well known, and 
has been much read. ‘The Haunted 
Tower’ has, probably, been written with 
rather more haste; yet it possesses in- 
terest and attractiveness, and rather fas- 
cinates the reader by its graceful and 
skilful descriptions and delineations. 


Tue Tartor Boy. 
Co. 1865. 


Boston: J. E. Tilton & 


Tuts is another sensational volume of 
the rigid abolition school. The haugh- 
tiness and contempt of the lower classes, 
attributed to the Benton family, planters 
of the South, finds its reality, much 
more and more frequently, in the North 
than in the sunny clime of the Southern 
plantations. 

We think, too, that the book teaches 
very bad morals, all truth, right, and 
honesty being made to yield gracefully 
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to the one virtue of freeing the slave and 
robbing his master. 


—— 


Broken Licuts: An Inquiry into the Pres- 
ent Condition and Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith. By Francis Power Cobbe. 
Boston: J. G. Tilton & Co. 1864. 


Tuts is a volume of some hundred and 
fifty pages, gotten up in a very good 
style. It presents also considerations 
worthy the attention of the religious 
thinkers of. the present day. Not de- 
siring to postpone the notice of the vol- 
ume for a more philosophic view of its 
statements and reasonings, we simply 
give its Contents: The Great Problem ; 
The Solutions, Historical and Rational, 
Palzologian and Neologian ; High Church 
Solution, Low Church Solution; First 
Broad and Second Broad Church Solu- 
tion; Solutions of Parties outside the 
Church; Colenso, Rénan; Future Pros- 
pects of Religious Faith; Rationalist 
Solution; The Faith of the Future; 
Theoretic Theism; Practical Theism. 


ee 


MUSIC. 


We have received the following Music 
from Horace Waters, New-York: 

‘Song of the Mountain-Girl.’ 

‘The Soldier’s Dying Farewell.’ 

‘What is Home without the Child- 
ren ?’ 

‘Moonlight and Starlight.’ 

‘God Save our Noble Union!’ 

‘We'll All Go Home Again.’ 

‘There are Voices — Spirit-Voices.’ 

‘They Tell Me I’ll Forget Thee.’ 

‘Starlight Waltz.’ 

‘Picking Berries.’ 

‘The Betrothed Mazurka.’ 

‘Beautiful Annie.’ 

‘Me Too.’ 

‘Our Flag, our Army, and our Presi- 
dent.’ 





Editor's Table. 


EDITOR’S 


Notes on Books. 


Tue Press is prolific. Daily some enter- 
prising publisher issues a new edition of 
some standard work, professing to possess 
advantages over every other theretofore put 
forth. And to do them justice, the latest 
editions are for the most part the best; but 
very often the boasted superiority is over- 
balanced by some want or omission or care- 
lessness. 

I can see no good reason why an author 
who has become a classic should not be 
put into a permanent dress, so perfect in 
type and arrangement, and so complete as 
to material, that nothing should be left but 
to reprint when the last edition was exhaust- 
ed. 
tion of the publisher, and we ought not to 
complain because we do not get what it was 
not intended we should have. But did it 
never occur to publishers of books that 
very desire the Complete 
Works of an author, an@ are ‘not content 


There is much in the taste and inten- 


many persons 
with the selections of Tom, Dick, or Harry? 

An author who has written two or three 
good books cannot have made two or three 
more so utterly worthless as to not pay for 
reprinting. A writer who has given us a 
good novel may have written a drama or an 
epic much beneath them; yet 
ideas and gems of thought may and most 
likely will be scattered through them, But 
I speak especially, be it remembered, of au- 
thors whose labors have closed and who have 
taken their places as standards in all libra- 


germs of 


ries, 

I do not now recall a writer who more 
precisely illustrates my meaning, and is 
more pertinent for an example, than Lord 
Byron. 

He wrote ably and brilliantly, both in 
prose and verse; and the man who reads 
either will greatly desire to have the other. 
An edition of the Works complete was pub- 
lished by Alexander V. Blake, New-York, 
1845, under the partial editorial supervision 
of Fitz-Green Halleck, Esq. I have not 
seen any edition containing more matter 
than that mentioned above, unless it be 
some attributed poems, which occasionally 
ppear in_others, upon very insufficient evi- 
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dence. But little trouble would be required 
to collate and correct and settle the genu- 
ineness of the most of them, by allusions 
contained either in the Letters or Diaries or 
other miscellaneous prose writings of the 
author himself. 

Crosby, Nichols, Lee, and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1860, published a very handsome library 
edition, in four volumes, containing Byron’s 
Complete Poetical Works; and it is amaz- 
ing to me that the publishers should not 
have added two similar volumes, with an au- 
thentic and somewhat full Life of the Poet, 
his Letters and Prose Writings Complete. 
Every man who wanted the four would have 
purchased the six. I have both the editions 
Neither suits me. ¢ The 
first, because it is large and unwieldy, too 
heavy for pleasant reading; and the other 
because it does not contain Byron’s Lifé, 
Letters, and Prose Writings. And the 
omission is the more singular, because the 
whole are so intimately connected. They 
constantly illustrate and explain one an- 
other — they are about poets, or on poetical 
subjects, or criticising poems, or discussing 
men and things and books. 

Perhaps in the case of Milton or Scott, 
the rule would be less rigid, for there is no 
special connection between ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak’ and ‘The Lad} of the Lake,’ or be- 
tween ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘Essay on 
Christian Doctrine’ even. But while all of 
the works of the last-named writers can be 
had in various forms and editions, the same 
good fortune has not attended the works of 
a writer whose letters, diaries, and reviews 
are a running and highly entertaining com- 
mentary on his own poems, and the men, 
women, and times in which he lived. 

Among the various editions of Byron, I 
have never seen one as susceptible of com- 
pletion as that of Crosby and Nichols; and 
I have hoped that they woulf have prepared 
an authentic Life of the poet, and adding 
that to his prose, including Letters, Diaries, 
Speeches, Reviews, ete., etc., in two vol- 
umes or more if required, to match the 
Poems, would thus give to the reading pub- 
lic, once for all, a standard edition of the 
Life and Writings of Lord Byron. 

PuILo BIBLion. 


spoken of above. 
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LIFE OF GENERAL McCLELLAN. By Geo. S. Hitrarp, 
THE COUNTRY AND THE CLERGY. Tue Epiror, 
ANIMO ET FIDE. F. H. Sravurrer, 
BRAZIL AND ITS SOCIETY. Translated by Asner Hatt, 
MY FIRST CASE, AND FIRST AND LAST LOVE, 
WHISPERS. E. A. Jenks, . 
SERMONS BY A NON-REVEREND, 
THE OLD FAMILIAR LAY. R. W. Wrienr, . 
DENMARK: ITS HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 
AFRICANANA, 
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THE VERANDAG, 

XIII. PROVINGS OF THEORIES IN SCIENCE, 

XIV. GREENWOOD CEMETERY. Cnartes Dickinson, 

XV. FOUND WANTING. Frances M. BENNET, 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 
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LAYING THE QUESTION ON THE TABLE. 


All communications intended for Mr. Kinanan Cornwa iis, Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law, should be addressed to him at his office, Jauncey Court, 37 Wall Street, New-York, 
instead of 37 Park Row, as formerly. 
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N. B.—The late issue of this number, the omission of articles promised, 
and any defects that may appear, are owing solely to a brachial dis- 
ability of the Editor, confining him to his room, unfitting him for labor, 
and forbidding the use of the right arm for several weeks, 
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Art. I. MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. J. Win tock Davis, 

Il. BROADWAY.  F. Gerry Farrrikcp, 

Ill. BRAZIL AND BRAZILIAN SOCIETY. Translated by Asner Hatt, 
IV. OUR WAR DEBT, AND HOW TO PAY IT. Prof. Lampert, . 
V. PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. Lenni Lenape, 

VI. PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEORIES IN SCIENCE, 

Vil. REPUDIATION, 

Vill. THE DERVISE: A TURKISH REVOLUTION. A. Leonarpsoy, 
IX. FOUND WANTING. Frances M. Bennet, 
X. CITY COUSINS. Mary A. Howe, 
XI. SPANISH LITERATURE. Carrot, 

XII. : THE GENERATION OF GIDEON, WITH SOME OF HIS ACTS, 


XIU. THE VERANDAH. Frep Mortimer, 
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Latest Paris Fasnions — WatTeR SavaGe Lanpor— LAtGHING AND WEEPING — 
An UnNpLeaSANT REMINISCENCE — A QUAKER VOLUNTEER — CHANCELLOR D’AGUES- 
SsEAU — ADVICE TO PresipeNT Lincotn. Facetia: CHeckKMaATE — THE MARQUIS OF 


WaterFrorp — Josn Bittings — A Coon Man —Dr. Hawks — Just in nis PRimMe. 
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Ewrerep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Krnanan CornwWaAL.is, in the Clerk’s Office of the 


District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New-York. 


The paper of the present Number was sent to the printers in 


the absence of the Editor. and under the customary order. It is no 


specimen of the paper to be used, which, for the next year, will be 


white and good ; nor is it as ordered. 
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AMEHRICAN MONTHLY, 


(KNICK HRBOCKER,) 


A Magazine of Literature, Art, Science, and Society, 


Edited by J. HOLMES AGNEW. 


Wirn the July Number, THE AMERICAN MONTHLY begins its First Volume, 
New Series, (Sixty-fourth Volume of old Knickersocker,) and with every promise of 
the highest success. Even reluctant editors, not sympathizing with its standpoint, 
say of the last three numbers: ‘It has greatly improved.’ ‘As a standard work it 
has no competitor.’ ‘We are pleased to see improvement under the new Editor.’ 
‘Though copperhead in politics, the articles are ably written and thoroughly digested.’ 

Others say: ‘It is now conducted with unrivalled ability.’ ‘The late numbers 
are readable and strong.’ ‘The articles are very able and timely, and should be 
widely read.’ ‘This monthly is taking a high stand.’ ‘On its pages are traced 
the lines of the most genial writers and the ablest pens.’ ‘Its articles are well 
and ably written.’ ‘In principles better, in other respects it now vies with the 
Atlantic.’ 

Two British Eprrors say: ‘Having read the ‘Old Knick’ nearly from its first 
issue, we do not recollect a number of it that possessed more interest than the 
present (May) number.’ ‘It is the best-conducted of American Magazines.’ ‘The 
present change of Editors is very much for the better. It is better printed and 


got up, and its articles all of an improved character.’ 


TERMS. 


One copy, for 1865, $4 per annum; Two copies, $7. To the Army and Navy, Clergy- 
men and Teachers, $3. Single numbers, 35 cents. 

Persons getting up Clubs of Ten copies may have them mailed to different addresses for 
$33 per annum, with an extra copy free. The postage on each Magazine issix cents per quarter 
which must be paid in advance by subscribers at the post-office where it is received. 


All communications should be addressed to 


J. HOLMES AGNEW 


37 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 
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TWEE DALVLY NGR, 
Which advocates the principles and policy of the Democratic party, is issued every morning, (Sundays excepted,) 


and contains the LATEST TELEGRAPHIC NEWS from all parts of the world; with articles on Government, Politics, 
Trade, Finance, etc., Market Reports, etc. 
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Is a complete compendium of the News OF THE WFEK, and contains the chief editcrials, the prices current an: 


market reports, stock quotations, correspondence ana general news matter published in the DamLy AGE; with 
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Ge” Payment required invariably in advance. Specimen copies of the Daily and Weekly will be sent gratia to 
any address, on application. 


Address, GLOSSBRENNER & WELSH, 
430 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


wT B. FOWLER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


FOWLER’S CELEBRATED ADDING MACHINES, 


Price, Five Dollars. 4 Desideratum. 
—- ©@ e- —— 
TuIs novel invention combines cheapness and simplicity with accuracy and speed, and supplies a want long 


felt by Book-keepers, Accountants, Lumber Dealers, and business men generally. As an economizer of time and 
mental labor, it stands unrivalled. 

(2 The machine or tablet will be found especially adapted for tallying Lumber, weight of Metals, Hides, 
Grain, and Coal; also for taking the number of yards, or fractions of yards, in an invoice of Dry Goods; a Proof 
Rule, in proving a column of figures; a CasheRule, for registering cash sales of the day, etc. 

Machines, with full directions, sent to Agents on receipt of retail price ; and should orders be received by the 


quantity thereafter, they will be credited with the difference between the wholesale and retail price on the first 
order. 


(22 Good practical men as Agents wanted to sell machines and territory. To such we offer great induce- 
ments. Send stamp for a circular containing references and testimonials from business men. Address, 


G. B. FOWLER & (0., 37 Park Row, (Room 21,) N. Y. 


KISSENGEN, VICHY, 


AND ALL OTHER 


Mepicinat Mepicat WaTERS. 
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